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PASTORALIA 
Ways of Presentation 


What has to be overcome in the case of the prospective convert 
is not a positive conviction or a confirmed attitude of mind based 
on logical grounds, but pure and simple ignorance. His religious 
opinions rest very lightly upon him, nor does he regard them as 
absolute statements of objective truth. Religion with him remains 
mostly in the emotional sphere and rarely rises to the intellectual 
level. Hence, prejudices may have to be combatted, but real intel- 
lectual convictions will hardly ever have to be assailed. The inquirer 
usually is already shaken in his religious certitude and is seeking 
higher ground on which he may take a firm stand. There is little 
call for controversy or blasting argument. Moreover, in the morass 
of modern religious opinion it would be difficult enough to find a 
foothold for genuine controversy. What is needed is instruction, 
and that of the plainest and simplest kind. The priest will act, 
not as a controversialist or as an apologist, but as an exponent of 
the teaching of Christ. He is facing ignorance, not intellectual 
conviction.* 

In view of this fact, the open forum does not seem to hold out 
much promise. The open forum does not consist in mere ques- 


1Father Hugh Pope, O.P.: “What do I preach about? This was the greatest 
difficulty at first. Let it always be remembered, however, that the prevailing igno- 
fance passes all belief. You must teach, teach, teach. Oratory is entirely out of 
place. These men and women are literally hungering to be told things which 
you and I are perhaps too much inclined to take for granted. They know 
nothing of God, of Redemption, of the life of Christ, of the elementary Gospel 
Stories. Christ means absolutely nothing to them. They know His name but 
no more. That He actually lived and died for them is past their comprehension. 
I know it sounds incredible, but it is a sober fact” (Quoted from “The Catholic 
Evidence Movement,” by Rev. H. Browne, S.J.. New York City). Startling 
Instances of ignorance are given by Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., in his excellent 
volume entitled “Alias Oves Habeo” (New York City). We may assume that 
the ignorance of non-Catholics in religious matters is truly abysmal, but we 


need not tell them this. 
1249 
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tioning, but in the discussion of the relative merits of the 
two sides of a question. It is based on the assumption that 
both of the disputants are willing to modify their original position 
if this is required by the trend of the discussion. The tacit under- 
standing is that neither side possesses the full truth, but that this 
will result as a compromise and that the seemingly contradictory 
opinions will be reconciled in a higher synthesis. The Catholic 
cannot accept this point of view. The open forum, therefore, which 
places the two disputants on identically the same level, cannot appeal 
to him.’ 

The open forum, moreover, in which every participant is allowed 
to present and defend his views and to object and counter-object 
ends mostly in interminable and mutually unsatisfactory discussion. 
If, however, the discussion is cut short, unfairness and partiality 
are apt to be imputed to the whole proceeding. Once this charge 
has been made, the usefulness of the open forum is at an end. 
Most pastors who have tried to conduct open forum discussions 
have found them embarrassing experiences. 

Among those who are well trained in the art of dialectics dis- 
cussion will lead to a clarification of the issue involved; among 
those who lack logical schooling it will, as a rule, breed confusion. 
Even the most groundless and absurd objections are not always 
easy of solution, if the mental horizon of the objecter is narrow and 
confined. Let us keep in mind what Orestes A. Brownson says on 
this matter: “A child may start an objection which the ablest and 
most learned divine cannot answer—to the child. A very ordinary 
man may urge an objection to some article of faith which will 
demand, in him who is to receive the answer as well as in him who 

2 The relativity of truth is a recognized principle in our days. Truth always 
depends on the standpoint which one takes: there is no truth; there are only 
partial and fragmentary aspects of truth. Hence the preference in our days 
for juxtapositions of conflicting views which taken together are supposed to 
give the whole truth. Thus Dr. M. Campbell Smith writes: “Every theory, 
however sound, has its limitation. All doctrines may be, in the main, erroneous; 
at the best they can obtain only a part of the truth, for the truth lies always 
somewhere between the extreme positions on which man takes his stand. While 
the progress of knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening retrogression, bears 
alwavs onward and upward, its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these opposite poles of thought, now 
in the direction of another. . . . But in this struggle of theory with theory, 
of half-truth with half-truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, the fresh 
— -point is always a little higher, and, human intelligence being limited 
an at 


fatlible, all this can come about only in this way” (Controversy in = ¥ 
clopdia of Religion and Ethics,” edited by Dr. James Hastings, New York City). 
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is to give it for its refutation, the most rare and extensive erudition 
and familiarity with the deepest principles and nicest distinctions 
of scholastic theology and philosophy.”* One such objection may 
completely undo the work of the open forum and neutralize all 
its good effects. On the whole, therefore, the open forum in which 
complete freedom of discussion and objection prevails is to be used 
with extreme caution. 


THE Question Box 


The good features inherent in the open forum may easily be 
incorporated in the question box, and thus make the latter an ideal 
means of imparting specific information, settling doubts, clearing 
away difficulties, and answering objections. It is one of the most 
effective agencies in making converts, removing prejudices, and 
promoting mutual understanding between Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics. It avoids the pitfalls that beset the open forum, yet offers 
practically all the advantages that characterize the latter. Stripped 
of all academic formality, it possesses a pointedness and pertinency 
that no set and prepared lecture can ever have. It makes it neces- 
sary for the speaker to move on the level of the inquirer, and thus 
establishes effective contacts. All who have ever used it will agree 
that the question box is a happy invention that can do immense 
good.* 

The practice consists in the public answering of questions that 
have been deposited in boxes conspicuously located for this purpose 
in the vestibule of the church. The answers may be given before or 
after the lecture. Unless the lecturer is very experienced, he should 
not attempt to answer the questions presented without preparation. 
An impromptu answer will rarely prove satisfactory, and an inad- 
equate explanation will create a bad impression. A certain kind 
of question, of course, will recur time and again without any vari- 
ations; for these customary questions, which readily rise to the 
lips of every non-Catholic, a stereotyped answer may be prepared. 


8“Complete Works.” Edited by Henry F. Brownson (Detroit, Mich.). 

*“The idea originated at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893... . Father 
Elliot of the Paulist Fathers at once realized the value of this impersonal method 
of controversy, and he adopted it on the diocesan lecture courses for non- 
Catholics which he was then inaugurating in the Diocese of Detroit” (Rev. 
Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., The Apostolate to the Other Sheep, in “The White 
Harvest,” New York City). 
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There is one rule that never must be violated. It is this: under 
all circumstances sarcasm is to be avoided. Sarcasm may silence 
an inquirer but it does not convince him. We are not looking for 
cheap triumphs, but are sincerely wishing to win souls for Christ. 
It is a certainty, however, that souls cannot be won by the use of 
sarcasm. However preposterous or provoking the question may 
be, it should receive a courteous and affable reply. We have every 
reason to believe that it proceeds from a spirit of honest inquiry, 
and that it is prompted by a genuine desire for information. We 
have no right to assume that it is dictated by malice. But even if 
it is inspired by ill will, this would not justify sarcasm, ridicule 
or invective. Educators are unanimous in denouncing the use of 
sarcasm in education. They are earnestly trying to banish it entirely 
from the schoolroom. If it has no right in the school, it surely 
has none in the church.° 

Every question should be taken very seriously and answered 
painstakingly. A question that seems absurd or trivial to the 
lecturer may, as far as the inquirer is concerned, embody a real 
difficulty that looms as large as a mountain, effectively blocking all 
his vision. Much, therefore, may be at stake and the destiny of 
a soul may tremble in the balance. Perfunctoriness may really be 
tragic in its consequences. 

The question box supplements the preceding lecture practically 
to the same extent as a free discussion. It shows the lecturer on 
which points he must dwell and which doctrines require further 
elucidation. It is plainly impossible for the lecturer to anticipate 
all the difficulties that lurk in the minds of his hearers. The 


5 We quote an instructive passage from an article in The Dublin Review 
(January, 1930): “Without cherishing any more the vain dream that Rome can 
change her methods or explain her teaching, I still believe that certain individual 
Catholics may change their methods and explain more courteously. I know by 
experience that the truths of the faith may fall on the non-Catholic either as a 
shower of stones or a shower of roses. Violent attacks on sy tee os 


as I said before, often do more harm than good. Attacks on glican 
faith and good sense only serve to rouse irritation and antagonism. All that is 
required to win the allegiance of, I believe, a large number of Anglo-Catholics 
is an Epiphany—a showing of Christ to the Gentiles. That was what conquered 
the world when the pagan religions fell, and the Roman Church rose out of 
the ashes of the Roman Empire—an Epiphany of Divine Light, an Epiphany 
of Him who has promised that, if lifted up, He will draw all men unto Himself. 
Most spiritually-minded Anglicans are sick and weary of controversy, of world- 
liness, of modernistic marshlights that move hither and thither, but lead nowhere. 
They are looking for the Star, and when they see it they will follow it” (Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, “Dropping the Hyphen”). 
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question box will bring them to the surface, and so they may be 
disposed of. This is of vital importance, for one difficulty left 
unsolved may prove a serious obstacle to further progress. A diffi- 
culty may have been ably met in the body of the lecture, and still 
crop up again in the question box. In that case it will be noticed 
that the difficulty as formulated in the question, though essentially 
the same as the one discussed, presents a peculiar subjective slant 
that makes it slightly different. This subjective twist can be 
discovered only by means of the question box. 

The anonymity of the question box that conceals the identity of 
the inquirer serves to promote frankness, for many a one will speak 
his mind unreservedly under the beneficent protection of anonymity 
who otherwise would be far more reticent. Especially does the 
question box encourage the timid who shrink from every form 
of publicity and dread to come under the observation of their fellow- 
men. To these and to many others the anonymousness of the pro- 
ceeding is a real blessing. 

The question box method injects into the relations between the 
lecturer and his audience a delightfully personal element that brings 
the two into closer intimacy. The personal relationship thus auspici- 
ously begun may later ripen into a fuller and richer friendship that 
will serve the cause of truth. 

A signal advantage connected with this method is that it again 
and again arouses the flagging attention and does not allow it to 
wander far astray. What might otherwise prove a considerable 
strain, by the rapid change from topic to topic involved in the 
question box method, becomes a pleasant affair. Even those who 
are not accustomed to prolonged mental effort and who are lacking 
in habits of concentration will not be unduly taxed by this method, 
and will greatly profit by a presentation of the truth rendered so 
easy and entertaining. It is, therefore, not astonishing that the 
question box will always attract an interested audience. 

A certain drawback, however, attaches to the question box 
method. It touches on a wide range of subjects, it can meet a 
difficulty fairly and squarely, it is enlivened by the greatest variety, 
it aims its shots at actual targets, it can discover the mental out- 
look of the audience and adjust itself to the intellectual level of the 
inquirer; but in the nature of the case it is not able to give a 
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systematic exposition of the truth. It is somewhat kaleidoscopic 
and for that reason also distracting and perhaps confusing. One 
who for a time listens to the answering of unrelated and uncop- 
nected questions will feel rather bewildered by the multiplicity of 
the information which he has acquired. It will be difficult for him 
to put these separate and isolated bits of information into organic 
relation. Of the organic character of Catholic truth the question 
box method can give no idea. From this we logically infer that the 
question box method is essentially supplementary and not self-suffi- 
cient. It is not an adequate instrument of instruction, but used in con- 
nection with a lecture or a sermon it will render excellent service. 
It should, therefore, either be preceded or followed by a methodical 
exposition that summarizes the general drift and trend of the ques- 
tions, shows their bearing on each other and gathers the many 
fragments of information that have been imparted into a well-knit 
and logical whole. Such a connected and comprehensive survey of 
the many issues discussed will prove helpful and enlightening; it 
will gather up the loose threads and weave them into a compact 
pattern. A retrospect of this type can be made a very powerful 
argument inasmuch as it demonstrates that all the different difficulties 
spring from some common root and that the solution of them is 
found in one direction. The occasion can be well employed for 
the purpose of bringing home to the inquirers and objectors, who 
are harassed by doubts and tormented by uncertainty, the indis- 
pensability of authority in the realm of religion. That after all 
is the important point towards which all our efforts must converge. 
Until the necessity of authority in the field of religion has been 
understood, very little headway has been made. The welter of 
religious thought prevailing in non-Catholic circles and the chaotic 
condition of the Protestant mind, which will be illustrated very 
graphically by the question box, constitute in themselves a drastic 
and concrete object lesson of the imperative need of a teaching 
authority. To the devout Protestant these facts will, no doubt, 
be painful and humiliating. If he thinks at all, he will see in 
them a most impressive reductio ad absurdum of his entire position. 
On this account, they should be pointed out with great gentleness 
and not hammered in in sledge-hammer fashion. This does not 
mean that we are to spare the feelings of our separated brethren by 
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glossing over the inconsistencies of the views they hold. But there 
are different ways of insisting on unpalatable truths. It may be 
done with remorseless ruthlessness that delights in the crushing 
blow administered to the adversary and that rejoices in the embarrass- 
ment caused by heartless dialectics; it may be done with gentle 
kindliness that softens the blow and heals the wound it needs must 
inflict. It is all a question of manner. Charity will never induce 
us to be disloyal to the truth, but it will put an effective restraint 
on our zeal and make us choose words that, while edged with 
keen logic, carry with them no poisonous sting. It is neither 
charitable nor prudent to wound the pride of our hearers. We can 
make the Anglican or Protestant realize the untenableness of his 
views without labeling these as absurd or preposterous. We need not 
select the harshest word in the dictionary; charity will help us find a 
word that is equally expressive but far less offensive.° 


THE TRAGEDY OF HERESY 


The Protestant of today has not deliberately separated himself 
from the True Church but has been born into his condition. Heresy 
is not for him a matter of choice but rather a question of heredity. 
His situation is far more tragical than culpable. It is evident that 
this consideration must strongly influence our dealings with him. 
If we remember this fact, we will feel inclined to pity rather 


¢*Brownson was not inclined to mince matters, nor was he afraid of plain 
speech and frank utterance; still, he counsels charitable restraint that will tone 
down offensive statements as much as the interests of truth permit. The passage 
dealing with the question deserves to be quoted in full: “In censuring loose and 
latitudinarian views, in commending the free, firm statement of Catholic truth 
in its awful severity as well as in its sweetness, in contending for a bold, manly, 
independent, straightforward and energetic as well as affectionate mode of address- 
ing those who are without, and the fearless and faithful proclamation of the 
precise truth needed to rebuke the reigning error or the reigning sin of the 
age or the country, we trust no one will be so foolish as to suppose that we 
are urging a low, vulgar, harsh, or vituperative method of presenting the claims 
of our religion, and of addressing those who unhappily reject them. Fidelity 
to the cause we advocate, and the bold and firm assertion of unpalatable truths, 
do by no means require us to lose command of ourselves, or to — the 
meekness of the Christian, or the courtesy of the gentleman. Firm adherence 
to principle, strong masculine language, plain and energetic speech, and even 
bold and severe denunciations, when called for by the rigor of our faith and 
justified by the facts or arguments we adduce, are no departure from good 
breeding, and are rarely, if ever, offensive. What is to be avoided is not the 
severity of reason but the severity of passion. Loose and violent declamations, 
low wit, vulgar and opprobrious epithets applied in ill temper, sustained by no 
principle, warranted by no argument, and called for by no ‘truth established in 
our essay or discourse, are wrong, offend, and justly offend, and we should 
be sorry to suppose that there is any Catholic capable either of recommending 
or of resorting to them” (op. cit.) 
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than to condemn him. Toa very large extent our separated brethren 
may be regarded as the unfortunate victims of untoward historical 
circumstances that have brought about this sad and lamentable 
state of a divided Christendom. The Protestantism of our own 
days with its concomitant phenomena of distrust, bigotry and fana- 
ticism is the baleful legacy of a past age. Whatever hatred there 
exists in the hearts of Protestants has also been bequeathed to them, 
It is not a spontaneous growth. It partakes of the nature of a 
feud that has been handed down from preceding generations and 
that embitters the present generation without reason. The opposi- 
tion of Protestantism towards the Church has lost much of its 
erstwhile virulence; after all, we do not enter wholeheartedly into 
inherited hatreds. The antagonism rests on ignorance, and is only 
occasionally and artificially galvanized into activity. As a rule, 
we are justified in assuming good will on the part of our dissenting 
brothers, upon whom we may look as having been defrauded of their 
rightful inheritance. We should not resort to hard words in char- 
acterizing their religious condition." 

Let us look upon them with the sympathetic eye of the physician 
who approaches a patient suffering from a severe ailment, and who 
is bent not on blaming but on healing. It is not for us to measure 
the degree of guilt incurred by the Protestant of our days; it should 
be our only concern to convert him. Anent this subject Father 
Ambrose Reger, O.S.B., has penned words that are dictated by 
true charity: “We need no longer deal with heresy as a crime, but 
rather as a disease, a social ailment, which calls for charity and 
kindness. In caring for a diseased Christian, we must not betray 
any repulsion towards his pitiable condition, nor must we take offense 





when he writhes in his delirium and abuses us, just as feverish 
patients do, not knowing that we mean well towards him.”® 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


™“In direct personal addresses to Protestants, it is rarely necessary to call 
them heretics, and we may with propriety, after the illustrious Bossuet, call them 
‘our separated or our dissenting brethren,’ if we call them so only though con- 
ventional politeness. But if we avoid the term heretic, and call them our 
separated brethren for the purpose of implying some religious sympathy with 
them, to conceal from ourselves or from them the fact that all good Catholics 
presume them to be heretics, or so as to produce the impression on those within 
or those without that we do not look upon heresy or schism as deadly sins, we 
occasion scandal, and have nothing to plead in our justification” (Brownson, 
op. cit.). 

®“Alias Oves Habeo” (New York City). 





THE MEMORY IN PREACHING 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


The present paper does not discuss the relative values of the 
three ways in which a prepared sermon may be delivered, namely, 
by reading it from manuscript, by reciting it from memory, or 
by extemporizing it from a carefully detailed plan. I shall merely 
attempt to exhibit some of the ways in which preachers have tried 
to stamp on their memory the exact wording of a sermon that is 
to be recited, or the plan of a sermon whose wording is to be 
extemporized either wholly or in very large measure. I have placed 
qualifying words in respect of the extemporized sermon, since it is 
desirable here that the preacher should have meticulously committed 
to memory the concluding sentences, perhaps also the introductory 
ones as well, and likewise quotations from the Holy Scriptures and 
dogmatic decisions of the Church. We must “hold the form of 
sound words,” as St. Paul writes to Timothy (II Tim.,i.13). It is 
also a dictate of prudence to know beforehand exactly with what 
formulas we propose to conclude the sermon, since it often happens 
that a speaker has to grope blindly for the conclusion and may 
ultimately find himself in wandering mazes lost—to his own con- 
" fusion and to the exasperation of his hearers. It is similarly advis- 
able to know beforehand the exact form of our introductory remarks, 
so that we may avoid all kinds of possible awkwardness in thought 
or in phrase just at the moment when we ought to exhibit an attrac- 
tive personality to our hearers. 


I 


In manuals of Sacred Rhetoric it is the commonest experience to 
find a strong exhortation to beginners respecting the necessity of 
committing their sermons to memory, but I have found it an uncom- 
mon thing to come upon suggestions how best to go about the task 
of memorizing. Msgr. Meyenberg (page 757), for instance, devotes 
half a page to the question of memory, but does not tell us what is 
a good way of committing a sermon to memory: 


“In regard to memorizing a sermon, it must be said that it is 
well, according to the custom of great preachers, to learn a sermon 
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by heart, but in this matter the judicious activity of the 
is unhesitatingly preferable to the mechanical. However, in this 
a certain liberty of spirit may be observed. In time the pedantic 
learning by heart will generally become superfluous. During the 
first sketching and elaboration the greatest part will impress itself 
most likely upon the memory—and the painfully exact learning py 
heart may be limited to the positive citations and the more difficult 
parts. Temperament and talent go a great way in this matter, 
A miserable confidence in routine is death to real sacred eloquence, 
“Above all, however, the disposition and the positive material 
should be securely imprinted on the memory. The long practice 
of the preacher who meditates will easily enable him in time to 
preach very fruitfully, aye, even better according to a sketch. . . . 
But even amongst such conditions a return to a fully written 
elaboration is recommendable from time to time.” 


He does not suggest how we may best compass “the painfully 
exact learning by heart” of the positive citations and the more diffi- 
cult parts. Similarly, Father Feeney advises young preachers to 
write their sermons and memorize them, but fixes no exact limit 
of years for continuing this practice, since preachers vary largely 
in ability. He says no word, so far as I perceive, concerning a 
method of memory work (in his “Manual of Sacred Rhetoric,” 
pages 324-25). The Abbé Hogan does not mention the memory 
in his chapter on Homiletics (“Clerical Studies,” pages 342-68), 
neither does the Abbé Mullois in his “The Clergy and the Pulpit,” 
nor the anonymous author (Father Thomas C. MacNamara, C. M.) 
of a helpful volume entitled “Sacred Rhetoric’”—and so on. How- 
ever, some of our manuals do take up the subject and give definite 
counsel, and we shall avail ourselves here of some of their views. 


II 


There are instances of phenomenal memories that apparently 


required no special methods for attaining their end. It was said 


of one priest that he could memorize a whole sermon of Bourdaloue’s 
in one or two hours and deliver it with marvellous exactness to an 
English-speaking congregation. I suspect that his source was an 
English translation not previously made by himself. He therefore 
had not, if my conjecture be correct, the stimulus to memory of 
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any previous labor of translation and resulting close intimacy with 
the thought of Bourdaloue.* 

The preacher who intends to memorize verbatim a sermon com- 
posed by himself has, of course, an advantage over one who pur- 
poses preaching another man’s sermon memoriter, since his attention 
has been greatly exercised in the work of composition, and this 
attention is accordingly energetic and whole-souled inasmuch as he 
must else fear failure in the delivery. He has this double interest 
in his work, and interest is the mother of attention. 

It is probable, in view of these facts, that such a preacher’s pre- 
ferable method in memorizing is to consider the sermon as a whole, 
and thus to be committed to memory consecutively as a whole and 
not by the joining together of separately memorized parts. To do 
this will demand more than one or two sittings at his desk or 
strollings arou~1 his room. The process will be helped by an oral 
reading of his manuscript, with all appropriate kinds of emphasis, 
pauses, intonations, articulation, and the like. This would be 
obviously an intelligent series of readings and not merely a mechani- 
cal recitation of uninteresting argumentation’. 

Somewhat different from this method was that of Monsignor 
(afterwards Archbishop) Kennedy, sometime Rector of the North 
American College at Rome. He told me that he scarcely had to 
make any effort at memorization after he had quite finished the 
composition of a sermon—that is, after he had revised its wording 
and argumentation several times. Everything in it stood out 
clearly in his mind. Neither, apparently, did he suffer any qualms of 
uncertainty during its delivery. He was esteemed as an able preacher 
by the priests of his diocese. As he had been a professor of 

1 Akin to this feat of memory work is the story referred to by St. Augustine, 
that the Egyptian monk Anthony, a just and holy man, was unable to read himself, 
but by dint of wise meditation on the Scriptures as he heard them read by 


others, had committed them to heart and had arrived at a thorough understand- 
ing of ‘them (Preface to his work on Christian Doctrine, n. 4) 


2In his “Précis de rhétorique sacrée 4 l’usage des séminaires,” Van Hemel 
thinks that it is wise to begin this oral reading in a low tone of voice, since the 
lungs would be greatly fatigued by declamations going on day after day for 
a whole week. He adds, however, that the sermon should have been memorized 
two days before its delivery, and be declaimed in those days in a loud voice 
accompanied by gesture, and once again just before the preacher enters the pulpit. 
What were the circumstances of Belgian rectories or gardens that permitted such 
loud declamation I do not know—but it would seem to be an impracticable recom- 
mendation for most priests in modern city rectories. However, we can speak 
softly with proper emphasis, pauses, etc., and appropriate gesture, in order to 
emphasize the thoughts and thus fix them better in our mind. 
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dogmatic theology for many years and was also a competent rhe 
torician in the good sense of the word, I have no doubt that the 
argumentation of his sermon was conceived most clearly, and that 
his verbal expression of it was equally clear and cogent. Such a 
thinker would be apt to follow Cardinal Newman’s advice to connect 
paragraph to paragraph in such a manner as to indicate the inter. 
relationships of the paragraphs as well as of the various divisions 
of the sermon. This suggests the thought that a well-composed 
sermon will lend itself to much easier memorization than will an 
ill-assorted series of rather fragmentary thoughts. 

Monsignor Kennedy’s memory was unconsciously assured by 
repeated revisions made with lynx-eyed scrutiny both of argumenta- 
tion and of expression. His method approximated, in its series of 
practical rewritings, the method which a fellow-seminarian informed 
me that he employed in memorizing his history lessons. He rewrote 
the lesson several times, averring that it was the only way, as 
experience had shown him, by which he could hope to recall it 
for recitation in class. Doubtless, this method or rewriting was 
global rather than per partes. 

In all this business of composition and of rewriting a revision of 
the sermon Cardinal Newman’s advice concerning connectives will, 
if followed industriously, knit the parts firmly together for the 
memory to retain intelligently or intellectually. The current of 
thought ought to be carried along in this way from sentence to 
sentence and from paragraph to paragraph. This means, as I have 
said, some additional labor in the composition but with a correspond- 
ing saving of labor in the work of the memory. I emphasize this 
point, since one of my students complained that he found it exceed- 
ingly hard to memorize even a short ten-minute sermon. His 
thoughts were not well-connected, nor was his memory itself good. 
I advised him to work on religious instructions rather than on 
devotional topics, and he gladly acquiesced, perceiving that it was 
easier to carry through an intellectual line of thought than a moral- 
izing or devotional one. 


III 


Thus far we have been considering verbal memorization. An 
easier task is that of stamping on the memory a detailed plan of a 
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sermon, the words of which are to be extemporized. Here, however, 
a difference of plan will suggest difference in the method of memori- 
zation. Thus, the Rev. Mr. Neville, who believed strongly in extem- 
poraneous delivery, devoted much care, in his work on “The Use of 
the Eyes in Preaching,” to his warning concerning the proper method 
of committing his plan to memory. This plan of his was to put 
down his scattered thoughts on paper under appropriate divisions, 
then to arrange them in orderly progression, then to revise the 
wording again and again until each thought could: be suggested 
adequately by a single key-word. These key-words were numbered 
consecutively under any one heading or division. When all this 
had been done, the key-words were to be written again and again 
until the memory could be thoroughly depended upon to write them 
without a glance at the original paper. Just before preaching, he 
would once more write them down from memory, but would not 
take the paper to the pulpit since he wished to enjoy the most 
perfect freedom of the eyes in their movements over the auditory. 
A long experience had taught him that his memory could in this 
way be wholly depended upon.® 


Monsignor Benson’s method was to think out a sermon fully 
and then to depend largely on extemporaneous wording. But, says 
Father Watt in his chatty volume, “Robert Hugh Benson, Captain 
in God’s Army” (page 150): 

“When the sermon reached a certain stage of preparation, it 
was ready to go into his book, where one page was allotted to it. 
It was written very clearly and with great care in a sort of semi- 
written, semi-printed hand, with the main points in capitals, sub- 
sidiary points underlined, and the like. For underlining he recom- 
mended colored inks or crayons to beginners—he, however, always 
used ordinary ink. When he had the whole sermon written out, 
he would set out to visualize the page.” 

This visualization of the page is considered by Father Watt the 
one weak point of Benson’s system, because “some people cannot vis- 
ualize, so it is no good expecting them to do so; if you had said that 
to R. H. B. he would have replied : ‘Of course they can, if they want 


to.’ . . . His first requirement from those who asked him to help 


5 Neville, “The Use of the Eyes in Preaching” (page 70): “Now what are 
you to do with this plan? Fix it in the memory. How? The answer is of the 
utmost importance. It must not be learned as a piece of poetry is... .” 
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them preach was a promise not to use notes.” He would not have 
preachers keep notes even in their pocket: “They’re absolutely fatal ; 
if you get the note habit, you never take the trouble to prepare 
properly, you are being constantly distracted by them, and if you 
are disturbed you can’t keep anybody else’s attention; don’t have 
anything to do with them.” Benson evidently did not adopt extem- 
porization as an easy device for preaching. In “Hugh: Memoirs of 
a Brother” Arthur Christopher Benson tells us that his brother’s 
first attempt to preach extemporaneously was deemed a failure— 
a curious verdict, he says, “because Hugh afterwards became, by 
dint of trouble and practice, a quite remarkably distinguished and 
impressive preacher” (page 95); and that “he attained his remark- 
able facility by persistent, continuous, and patient toil; and a glance 
at his notebooks and fly-leaves would be the best of lessons for 
anyone who was tempted to depend upon fluid and easy volubility. 
He used to say that, after long practice, a sermon would fall into 
shape in a very few moments; and I remember his once taking a 
carefully written address of my own, summarizing and denuding 
it, and presenting me with a little skeleton of its essence, which he 
implored me to use; though I had not the courage to do so” 
(page 110). Memorizing or “visualizing” the skeleton was one 
method of securing the memory of his plan—a method which ap- 
parently never failed him. 


IV 


Benson himself illustrated the desirability of extemporaneous 
over memorized oratory, that is, recitation of a verbally memorized 
sermon. But, as we have seen, memory still has its work to do 
for the extemporaneous sermon. Visualization of the skeleton and 
memorization of some of its wording will remain a task of some 
magnitude. How to pass over successfully from the memory of 
words to that of ideas is now the question to be discussed briefly. 
Benson appears to have made the plunge suddenly from the reading 
of a manuscript in the pulpit to pure extemporization, and this first 
attempt was not a success. He declined, however, to follow the 
advice to stick thenceforth to his manuscript, and his ultimate suc- 
cess was thus attained. 

Such a sudden transition as this did not commend itself to Canon 
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Van Hemel, who nevertheless greatly desired a transition but advised 
that it be made very gradually. He laid down these rules: 

(1) Write out the sermon fully, make a very exact sketch or 
analysis of it, absorb thoroughly a good idea of the ensemble of the 
sermon and of the linking-up of its divisions; 

(2) Return frequently to the manuscript, marking down in the 
sketch the principal passages, the texts and the proofs which must 
be learned literally and by heart. This step can be achieved the 
more easily inasmuch as we do not load down the mind with the 
surrounding matter of a merely accessory value; 

(3) After having preached many sermons in this manner, one 
is encouraged to take a further step. To write out fully the sermon 
will no longer be necessary; and one may perceive that passages 
which have received ripeness in content from long meditation upon 
them will impress our hearers more if the wording be improvized 
than if it be a mere recitation. 

It may turn out in some cases that preachers who have put all 
of these rules or suggestions into practice have nevertheless found 
themselves helpless. They still flounder in argument or in diction. 
Let such preachers continue the toilsome method of verbal memori- 
zation, certain of the heavenly reward to follow their devotion 
to duty. 

Van Hemel notes that Cicero and Quintilian lay down many rules 
for memory work and that modern authors have added to the num- 
ber. He contents himself with five suggestions : 

(1) A remote but indispensable means is to cultivate that fac- 
ulty assiduously in youth. It can be developed wonderfully by daily 
exercise; 

(2) The most efficacious of all methods is to compose our sermons 
in a well-ordered fashion, so that nothing stands isolated but in 
perfect concatenation of ideas, from the introduction to the con- 
clusion ; 

(3) Everybody admits that the best time for memory work is 
the night, and preferably just before going to bed, since nature 
continues the work and achieves in silence what had been con- 
sciously begun, and we are surprised next morning at the abundance 
resulting from the seeds planted the previous evening; 

(4) We should keep our mind free of business and of care, since 
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a memory which is not helped by the other faculties fatigues itself 
in vain; 


(5) The preacher will do well to make his sermon the subject of 
his meditation on the morning when he is to preach it, since the more 
thoroughly he is penetrated by the truth of what he is to preach, 
the more easily will he persuade his hearers of that truth. 

He thinks that these five points will help our memorization alike 
of words and of ideas. 





GOD’S “STEPSON ” 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun L. Berrorp, D.D., Px.D. 


The American Mercury, No. 79, prints an article on Catholic 
Seminaries. The title of the article is “God’s Stepson,” and the 
author is Thomas F. Healy. The title is blasphemous; the story is 
mendacious. The author is what we call “a spoiled priest.” The 
magazine describes the author thus: “He was born in Ireland; he 
lives in Philadelphia. He writes for the Irish Press.” The descrip- 
tion is short. Perhaps it is complete. Certainly, it is not flattering. 

Mr. Healy says he was once in a seminary. He does not name 
the seminary. Neither does he furnish any clew by which an 
ordinary reader could identify it. But he does furnish abundant 
evidence that he did not belong in it or in any similar institution. 
In fact, he says he was in it, not through choice, but through the 
influence or threats of a priest who was at the time his pastor. 
He does not tell us how long he remained in the seminary nor 
why he left it. But he does tell many things which would make 
seminaries ridiculous and pernicious, if these things were true. 

Naturally, one cannot refute testimony concerning an unknown 
institution. What Mr. Healy gives as his experience is possible, but 
it is highly improbable. In fact, if there were a seminary like the 
one he describes, it would be a menace to religion. It would poison 
the priesthood of the diocese in which it existed. In a very short 
time its presence and its character would be apparent; while it 
might live a year or two, it is safe to say it could not live long. 
Five years would be a long life for it. The bishop of the diocese 
would not hesitate to close it, and Rome would not tolerate such 
a menace to the faith and the morals of the clergy. 

Mr. Healy sneers at the idea of a vocation. Catholic theology 
and what we call common sense (which is really sound reason) 
teach that Divine Providence sends men into the world to carry out 
a preconceived plan or purpose. Into that plan each one fits. While 
he is not constrained to carry out the plan, he has from God all 
the qualities he needs as a special aptitude for it. That aptitude 
is apparent. As we say, “he seems to be cut out for” a soldier, 
or an artist, or a priest. The work appeals to him. In it he sees 
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or seeks pleasure and satisfaction. What is forbidding and irksome 
to one man, will delight another. As St. Augustine says: “Ubj 
amatur, non laboratur; aut si laboratur, labor amatur” (Where 
there is love, there is no labor; or if there be labor, the labor 
is loved). 

Vocation is like some living thing. It has its conception, its period 
of gestation, its birth, and its development. The conception is mys- 
terious, but it is like a human conception: God Himself prepares 
the matter, and into that matter He sends the germ that grows into 
the thought and desire which determine education, habits and asso- 
ciations. Into the mind and heart of man some idea or influence 
floats, like the pollen of a flower. There it finds a peculiar soil on 
which it rests and wherein it finds warmth and nourishment. The 
grace of God and the influence of man in example, advice and sug- 
gestion develop the germ until the child or the youth finds himself 
yearning for a special occupation or field of activity. He finds that 
this particular occupation gives him pleasure, that he has a special 
aptitude for it, that he cannot be happy without it. That yearning 
inspires, sustains and controls all his thoughts and actions. It 
determines his education, his associations, his amusements. No 
matter what he may think, this one thing never ceases to dominate. 
Other projects invite his attention and his activity, but he can 
entertain the thought of nothing -that interferes with or prevents 
the pursuit of this one great desire or determination. 

Vocation has its origin in the heart of God, just as creation has 
its source in the goodness of God. When God creates a man, He 
sends him into the world to do some special work. For that work 
He fits him and equips him. The priest requires an equipment 
which will fit him, not only to do his work, but to love it. If there 
is any lesson drilled into the mind of the ecclesiastical student, it 
is this. Did not Christ impress it upon his Apostles? ‘You have 
not chosen Me. I have chosen you and appointed you to go forth 
and bear fruit.” St. Paul repeats the divine idea in his famous 
declaration: “Let not everyone take upon himself this honor. It 
belongs to him alone who has been called by God as Aaron was.” 

Christian parents know this. Rather they feel it. They cannot 
explain it. It gives them an indescribable joy or an equally indes- 
cribable sorrow when, with that keen instinct which parents have, 
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they see their boy or girl assuming the ways which lead to or from 
their heart’s desire. Not every parent hopes or desires to see his 
child enter the service of religion. Though many are called, few 
are chosen. Most parents hope their child will attain worldly 
success. They hope their son will shine in business or in some pro- 
fession, and they hope their daughter may find happiness in marriage. 
Not a few are selfish. They want their children to work for them, 
and in their old age support them. Some look with positive disfavor 
upon any inclination their child may manifest for a religious life. 
They do all they can to discourage it. 

There are, of course, a few parents whose ideas of the religious 
life are wrong or imperfect. Some of these, no doubt, havé tried 
in times past, and will try in time to come, to force their children 
into a life for which they are not fit and for which they have no 
liking. But, in spite of their efforts, there are many barriers to 
keep out of the church those whom the Lord has not called and 
equipped for the purpose. 

First of all is the will of the child. No child or youth can make 
much preparation for a profession that does not appeal to him. 
Then, he will find it practically impossible to comply with the rules 
and requirements which the Church has contrived to test and dis- 
cipline aspirants to the religious life. Professors will find him want- 
ing mentally. Prefects will discover his wilfullness and way- 
wardness. Confessors will discern his spiritual condition. Even 
the Lord often takes a hand in disposing circumstances so as 
exclude those who are either unfit or unworthy. Few men can 
spend six years or more in a seminary without revealing their real 
character and giving convincing evidence that they are or are not 
“called by God as Aaron was.” 

The story Mr. Healy tells may be offset by another story. If 
he gives his experience, the experience of another may be an antidote 
for the disgust and contempt his story inspires. More than fifty 
years ago, the writer began to “study for the Church.” He had 
lived in a very small village until he was twelve. There was no 
church nearer than eight miles, and miles were miles in those days. 
The roads were poor: in summer they were deep with dust; in 
winter they were even deeper with mud, not to speak of the times 
when snow and ruts made them impassable. Occasionally we went 
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to Mass, not in the swift automobile, but behind a plodding farm 
horse. Two or three times in the year a priest visited the village 
to say Mass in one of the houses. 

In such surroundings, no boy could conceive any natural craving 
for the sacred ministry. The priest was not only a stranger; he 
was not attractive. The village school was one large room, where 
a half-educated teacher tried to do something with fifty or more 
children aged from six to sixteen. It was more than two miles 
away. Its remoteness was on a par with its efficiency. 

Fortunately a wonderful mother supplied the religious and edu- 
cational deficiencies for her family of six. She did all her own 
work, but she found time to teach her children the three R’s and the 
elements of doctrine and morals as set forth in the Catechism. So 
well did she succeed that, in spite of the handicap of early years 
in the country, when her children went to live in the city they soon 
caught up with the children who had enjoyed all the advantages of 
churches and schools in the better equipped environment. She had 
only a few books. But the few were good. She knew them, and 
she was able to talk about them and make them interesting as 
well as useful. One of the instruments she used was the Catholic 
paper with its account of lectures and sermons. These she read 
aloud and taught her children to read them. They formed the 
subject of many talks, especially on Sundays when we were obliged 
to have our devotions at home. 

While she never suggested the priesthood, her words or her 
prayers must have touched some hidden nerve or thought-focus 
where the blessed seed of vocation lodged and began to grow in 
the soul of one of the children. Why it grew there, God alone 
knows. But it inspired thoughts or dreams of working for God, 
helping the Good Shepherd to save his stray sheep, working as a 
missionary. Naturally, these thoughts made the dreamer choose 
books of a certain character, take an interest in what we call “church” 
or religious services (like Mass, Vespers, Benediction, etc.), frequent 
the Sacraments and in them find a peculiar pleasure. He became an 
“altar boy,” and for several years had the privilege and the pleasure 
of serving the first Mass in the parish church, which was a good 
twenty minutes distant. 

Attendance at a public school and employment in a business office 
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did not draw this boy to the priesthood. Something intangible and 
indescribable was evidently working in his heart. It made business 
distasteful and drew him more and more to love the things of 
religion. Yet, there was no definite purpose. But one day a saintly 
priest, who has since gone to his reward, invited him to his study 
where he told him he thought he had what he called “the negative 
signs of a vocation.” He talked to him about his likes and dislikes, 
his taste in books, and sounded his knowledge of English, history, 
Catechism and church history. He offered to give him a few 
lessons in Latin, and in the course of months he sent him to a day 
college to begin in earnest the work of preparation. 

Then came a death which broke up forever what we call home. 
It became necessary to change from the day college to a boarding 
college. This boy was sent to old St. Charles, at Ellicott City, Md. 
It is an institution devoted to the training of boys who think they 
have a vocation. The teachers are the Sulpician Fathers, a society 
of priests whose particular work is priestly training. Most of them, 
then, were Frenchmen. Their ideas of piety at first appeared 
strange, but no one could question their ability, their holiness, or 
their sincerity. They led a life of real poverty; they worked like 
slaves; they loved their pupils; their example was their best con- 
tribution to the education of the students. They were strict, but 
they were kind and just. One thing they never ceased to preach: 
vocation is essential to the sacred ministry; no one may enter who 
is not called; the signs of vocation are scientia, et sanctitas (knowl- 
edge and holiness). They taught that it is honorable for a student 
to leave the college and return to secular pursuits. It is his duty 
to do so as soon as it becomes clear that he is not called, and it 
is the height of wickedness to stay when it is evident that God 
does not want him. Hard study, plain food, and much prayer 
made up the daily routine. Under such a system no shirker could 
last long; no one who was not called could persevere. 

At St. Charles there was not the faintest sign of any one of 
the objectionable features Mr. Healy describes. There was no 
nonsense, no absurd preaching or practice of piety or devotion. The 
students lived in an atmosphere of religion. They lived in the pres- 
ence of God, and they devoted themselves wholeheartedly to the 
work of preparing themselves to be His ministers. In age the 
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students ranged from twelve to thirty. They came from many 
States and from every walk of life. There were boys who had 
been accustomed to plenty and boys who knew want; there were 
young men who had learned trades and worked as mechanics, and 
others who had become converts. But they all showed their earnest- 
ness and their desire to attain the exalted dignity to which they 
aspired, and to which they felt that God had called them. 

The students of St. Charles had a six-year course. They went 
from St. Charles to the Seminary. The student of whom we 
write went to St. Mary’s in Baltimore. The course there is also 
also six years—two years of philosophy and four years of theology, 
Scripture, etc. The professors at St. Mary’s were of the same 
Society as those at St. Charles. The same spirit prevailed there. 
Among the good priests who taught there in the eighties were some 
whose names are written deep in many a priestly heart—men whose 
influence has done more for religion than all the preachers who 
have won fame in the churches. Magnien, Dissez, Chapon, André 
Dumont and Dyer make a group to be proud of. Deep learning and 
equally deep piety were apparent in them. They were as simple 
and humble as children. But they had the zeal and devotion of 
apostles. By their words and works they seemed to say with 
St. Paul: “Brethren, be ye imitators of me as I am of Christ 
Jesus.” The burden of their instructions was: “The priesthood 
is a favor: no one can deserve it; God bestows it as He pleases. 
If He has chosen you, by all means do your best to deserve His 
favor. If you feel that He has not chosen you, do not hesitate to 
leave the seminary. You can save your soul as a layman. Asa 
priest who has no vocation, you will surely lose it.” 

They concealed nothing. They dwelt on the need of prayer, 
study, mortification and zeal. They pointed out the dangers, but 
they never said a word which a woman could resent or a merchant 
could condemn. They assured us that by the grace of God mere 
men could follow Christ and attain human perfection. 

No one who has ever made the course in a Catholic seminary, 
especially in St. Mary’s, can ever forget the example of the old 
teachers, who rose earlier than any student that they might have 
more time for prayer. Then they made their meditation with the 
students for three-quarters of an hour, said their Mass, and spent 
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a half-hour in thanksgiving. At noon they knelt with the young 
men to read the Holy Gospel and then spend some time in examina- 
tion of conscience. At dusk they attended the spiritual reading and 
at nine o’clock they joined in the night prayers which rounded out 
a full day of labor and worship. 

Of course, prayer was only one element in the training of the 
priestly aspirant. He had study and plenty of it. There was no 
time for useless reading or futile conversation. There was no such 
thing as absurd speculation or useless discussions. Mr. Healy sneers 
at the discussion of the difference between essence and existence! 
Well, the greatest minds the world has ever seen did not count it 
vain to study and debate that question. They knew that it had a 
bearing upon other and important doctrines. Besides, mental exer- 
cises are good for every student. Athletes make many a movement 
which may seem useless and even ridiculous, but which will con- 
tribute to develop some muscle or increase speed or endurance. 

In all my years, I never saw one of the absurdities which Mr. 
Healy describes, and which he narrates to make the seminary and 
the priesthood ridiculous and contemptible. It is within the range 
of possibility that some of them may have taken place in his 
seminary, but it is not probable. In fact, it is highly improbable. 
It is, of course, certain that all of them never occurred. His teach- 
ers may have been stupid and foolish, but they could not be all 
that he paints them. 

Mr. Healy evidently left the seminary for the one good reason 
that he found out his lack of vocation. For that step no one can 
criticize him. Indeed, he deserves warm commendation. But his 
effort to deride the training of priests is wholly reprehensible. A 
man who will hold up to public scorn an institution so venerable, 
so sacred and so useful as the priestly office, and do it for the 
few dollars his article may earn or out of hatred for the Church 
of which he was once a member and from which he has received 
much light and many favors is indeed another Judas, Thank God, 
he did not become a priest! 







































THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By Bepe Jarrett, O.P 


In considering the relationship between the Catholic Church and 
South Africa, an American has to remember one main difference 
between what happened in the Continent of America and what 
happened in South Africa when they were discovered at the end 
of the fifteenth century. Of the two, South Africa was discovered 
first, namely, by Bartholomew Diaz the Portuguese in 1486. The 
whole age of discovery was launched by the desire of Christendom 
to find a trade route to India as soon as the normal road to the 
East had been blocked by the fall of Constantinople into the hands 
of the Turks in 1453. Immediately after that date the full develop- 
ment of these adventures began. But whereas the discovery of the 
Continent of America was followed by the settlement on it of a 
Spanish colonial empire, the discovery of South Africa led to no 
such result. It merely became a port of call to India, and was 
never a settlement for the Portuguese. On the Eastern coasts two 
other ports of call were opened. Alagoa and Delagoa, the names 
of which show their only importance in Portuguese eyes; they were 
merely halts on the way to or from Goa. The Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century were the first to establish a colony; in the nineteenth 
century it was allocated to England after the Napoleonic Wars and 
became therefore a settlement for the English as well. 

Now, to obtain a proper view of the conditions of the Church in 
this sub-continent, the perspective requires that the difficulties should 
first be recognized : these realized, the condition of the Church can 
very easily be told. We shall take these difficulties in turn, and 
shall describe them as they affect the Union of South Africa, namely, 
that political dominion under the British Crown which includes the 
four provinces of Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal, and the mandated territory of South-West Africa. 

The first difficulty is its size. The amount of land to be covered 


is one and a quarter million square miles, of which a considerable 
portion is dry and void of rivers, and certain districts are denied 
the comfort of rain for from three to a dozen years. There are 
indeed large reservoirs of water—extensive lakes for instance (not 
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so large as the American Great Lakes) and great water-falls (the 
Victoria Falls are one and a quarter miles long and 420 feet high). 
There are even some large rivers—the Vaal, the Orange, the Kei, 
and others—which are always full of water. But the majority 
of the rivers are dry during the greater part of the year; most 
of them I have seen only as gullies full of sand and boulders. 
Hence, one of the proverbs of South Africa says with an appro- 
priately dry wit: “He that falleth into a deep river cometh up 
covered with dust.” An immense territory then, where there is 
little water and some very high hills and mountain ranges, where 
one must traverse for days a waterless plain, where railways are 
few, where roads are chiefly fit for use only during dry weather and 
are quickly impassable after possibly only one hour of hard tropical 
rain, where the open veldt is studded with kopjes of iron-stone 
but otherwise is bare even of trees—such a land can be the field 
only of apostles who are willing to travel in a bullock cart and a 
yoke of sixteen oxen, or in wagons drawn by a couple of dozen 
donkeys (costing half-a-dollar each), or on horseback. Some of the 
missionaries have to spend five months of the year on horseback day 
after day; then have one month of leisure at home, and then begin a 
second tour of five months so as to say Mass and administer the 
Sacraments twice a year to a number of scattered Catholics. I 
have a district under me worked by two Dominican Fathers, each 
of whom alternately makes a fortnight’s tour every month and then 
returns to the central mission, one moving north and east and the 
other south and west. Only exceptionally are both at the house at 
the same time. 

A second difficulty is that this immense territory is occupied by a 
sparsely scattered population, one million and a quarter white and 
five million natives, of many stocks and many tongues. The white 
population is in the majority of Dutch descent; then come the Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish, and finally the Syrians who, though of Asiatic 
blood, are classed with the Europeans (the official designation of the 
whites), and who form in many districts the nucleus of the Cath- 
olic population. Of course, there are other nationalities represented 
—German, French, Italian, ete.—but in such small proportions as 
to be negligible. The only exception would be the old Huguenot 
settlers from France who have now numerous descendants, but 
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these long ago married into the Dutch families whose Calvinism 
was the same faith as their own, and they are hardly if at ajj 
distinguishable now from the Dutch or Afrikander. By General 
Smuts’ desire a new name for the Dutch or Afrikander is being 
adopted: he is the Afrikaaner or African. It is the new hope of 
the South African to amalgamate all the colonial possessions of the 
European nations in Africa and to create a new state out of the 
territories which now are British, French, Belgian or Portuguese, 
or were once German. 

The native blacks (with whom are enumerated the colonies of 
Indians from India and the Malays, descended from the slaves 
brought by the Dutch from their islands in the East Indies) number 
about 5,000,000 inhabitants, ranging from the Bushman (now 
almost extinct) and the Hottentot (a mixed race, half-Bushman 
and half-Negro) to the Zulu and the other varying members of the 
Bantu race. These are settled: 


(a) in the native reserve territories where no white man is 
allowed except as a government official, a licensed trader, or a 
missionary (for example, Basutoland, Swaziland, Bechuanaland) ; 

(b) in the native compounds attached to the mines, where they 
are assembled for a period of six months, renewable after medical 
inspection if they be found free from the terrible plague of the 
miners, phthisis, and where every race and language of South 
Africa may have its representatives. These compounds may hold 
aS Many as 5,000 men; 

(c) in the locations or native towns attached to every white 
town from which no one is allowed to emerge after 9 p. m. without 
a written pass and into which no white man is allowed to enter, 
except the commissioner who lives at the entrance of the village 
and the missionaries; 


(d) in the small houses or sheds in the gardens of the white 
citizens where they work. No native may live in a white town 
except as a personal servant to a white man, and even so he may 
not live in a white man’s house. 

The difficulties of the Church in her efforts to hold her own 
children in South Africa and also to influence towards the truth 
those who are outside, are evident. Her children are a small group 
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of people scattered over a large territory among a medley of nations 
without much unity or desire for unity. 

Moreover, thirdly, a difficulty arises from the type of settler 
South Africa has too often attracted. They are really not settlers 


or lovers of the country: they have married her for her money. 
The wealth has been gold and diamonds. There is other wealth 


as well—fruit and corn and vineyards, even the industrial products 
of iron and coal—but men do not seek South Africa in large 
numbers for this other wealth: they leave their work in the other 
countries of the world to cluster around the mining centers of 
diamonds and gold. She is very rich in both. The gold mines of 
Johannesburg have been in existence forty-three years, and during 
that time five billion dollars of gold have been drawn out of them. 
There is gold there still for another forty-three years. It would 
seem that the supply is endless, and as soon as one mine is exhausted 
another is found. Probably the gold of Solomon’s Temple, for 
Tut-ankh-amen’s burial treasure, and for Cleapatra’s extravagance 
came from the ancient mines of Rhodesia just across the northern 
boundary of the Transvaal. The diamonds are not so old a source 
of Africa’s wealth perhaps, but there were new diamond fields dis- 
covered during these last two years which could flood the markets 
of the world and cheapen the price of them to the undoing of the 
whole trade. But the point here is simply that the type of man 
that comes for wealth of this nature, or who lives in the conditions 
in which this wealth is extracted, is already or soon becomes lost 
to the spiritual sense of religion. It must also be remembered that 
the whole population will move if the mines give out. Last Novem- 
ber I was prepared to establish a resident priest and to build a 
church for a congregation of 1,500 Catholics at the diamond mines 
of Lichtenburg. In January I learned that the fifteen hundred had 
nearly all left as the mines were beginning to fail. New mines 
had meanwhile been discovered elsewhere. 

Fourthly, there is the business of language-learning. The Dutch 
speak increasingly Africaans (a local variety of Hollander Dutch 
or High Dutch), and will be attracted only when sermons are 
preached in Africaans. In certain parts of South Africa many 
of the natives know and talk Africaans. Even the Malays speak 
that language and have forgotten their own. Then others speak 
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English. The natives have various groups of languages—Zuly 
Sesuto (the language of the Basutos), Sechuana (the language of 
the Bechuana), etc., which are Bantu languages, richer than modern 
European languages, more flexible, able to express shades of meap- 
ing that our languages cannot. Beyond these are the Xosa languages 
and others that include clicks of the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth such as the European can never properly imitate. [py 
the compounds are to be found boys from these tribes and from 
many others from the far north (the central districts of the Tongo), 
with languages wholly different and remote. Conceive the diff. 
culty this adds to the organization of a vicariate and the spread 
of the Faith: a vast continent, difficult to traverse, a scattered 
people of many nations and colors, organized on a basis of color 
but not on a basis of language, with a medley of languages and 
a population inclined by its primitive conditions and its sudden 
access of wealth to forget the claims or ideals of culture, human 
or divine. Add finally the opposition of the other religions, chief of 
which is the Dutch Reformed Church, Calvanistic, bitterly opposed 
to Catholicism and now split by a modernist controversy over the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures and the Divinity of Christ. The oppo- 
sition to us also includes the Church of England, here inclined to 
Anglo-Catholicism, the Wesleyans and Methodists—and of course 
the various paganisms, but these do not much resent the inroad of 
Christianity. Indeed, in the middle years of the last century the 
natives appealed to the first Vicar-Apostolic for missionaries to 
convert them to Catholicism; unhappily he (Bishop Raymond 
Griffiths, O.P., from Ireland) had to refuse their request on the 
ground that he had no priests to send them. They have become 
Wesleyan, Methodist, Anglican, or Dutch Reformed in increasing 
numbers. We still have our chance. 

Against these difficulties let me set very briefly the reason for 
our hopes, apart from the action of the Spirit who breathes where 
He will: 


(1) the large number of nuns; out of the 70,000 white Catholics 
in South Africa there are at least 2,500 nuns engaged in educational 
and missionary work and in hospitals. Practically the whole of the 
girl education of South Africa—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish—is 
the hands of the nuns. There are also native nuns and colored 
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nuns (the race of mixed color to be found chiefly in the Cape Prov- 
ince and in Natal) ; 

(2) the educational establishments of the Christian Brothers, 
Marist Brothers and Jesuits, which also on the whole give the 
white children ample opportunity for education of good quality ; 

(3) the introduction of the German missionaries, for Germany, 
having now no colonies of her own, has a large body of religious 
who seek missionary work. As the British Empire almost alone 
will give them the opportunity they need, they have been pouring 
into South Africa, erecting new Vicariates, taking over the old 
Vicariates, and by means of their missionary zeal and intelligence 
doing very fine work for the conversion of the natives and the 
whites. 

The great need is for the conversion also of the leaders of the 
white races. We need outstanding personalities. We hope our- 
selves—the Dominican like every other Order is represented there— 
to open a house is Stellenbosch, the Dutch University (thirty miles 
from Cape Town), and ultimately to form there a noviciate house 
for such South Africans as desire to enter the Order, so that they 
may learn the culture and the ideas of Afrikaander and so help 
their fellow-countrymen to the Faith. The Catholics of South 
Africa ask for and need the prayers of all the Catholics in the 
world. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
IX. Sex Incitements: The Movies 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


The “movies’”—or the combination of “movies” and “talkies” 
which are now current—have usurped the leading role in the drama 
of sex incitement which this generation finds so much to its taste, 
Above all, they have extended the field of sex incitement downwards 
from the group of young adolescents (to whom the purveyors of 
printed material in the magazines and the sex novels brought it 
so effectively in the last generation) to the children of ten to twelve 
or sometimes younger who now indulge in the pleasure of seeing 
sex stories enacted on the screen. When the publishers wanted to 
make books appeal to a wider audience and especially to the younger 
readers, sex elements proved the most lucrative factors for their 
purpose. When the newspapers wanted to increase the number of 
their readers and above all attract the attention of young people and 
particularly of young men, they added as far as possible to their 
sex appeal. When the newspaper publishers wanted to reach the 
juveniles as well as the older folk (so many of whom have scarcely 
mentality enough to read for more than a few minutes at a time), 
the so-called tabloid newspapers with the news in (often faked) 
pictures were developed. With the coming of the movies, however, 
even the younger boys and girls—some of them before sex develop- 
ment has come into their lives—are provided with material for sex 
incitement, or at least for the stimulation of pruriency and curiosity 
with regard to this mysterious subject of sex in which, as it is 
soon brought home to them, so much of the interests of older 
people seem to center. 

The surprise is that under the circumstances older folk—some of 
them well-meaning parents—should be willing to be accompanied by 
their children to the picture houses. Apparently they do not care, 
or perhaps they do not realize, how sad an effect may be pro- 
duced through the precocious introduction of sex thoughts and 
related ideas into the child’s mind. Of course, there are certain 
other motives that impel them to this unfortunate conduct. Their 
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homes in crowded apartment houses are not inviting: they like to 
go somewhere, and, as they do not like to leave the children on the 
streets or at home without surveillance, the easiest thing is to take 
them along. The result is that numbers of children before their 
teens have all sorts of sex problems presented to them. In their 
earlier years particularly they must often wonder what it is all 
about, though it does not take very long as a rule for them to find 
out. There is an old Latin proverb, Malitia supplet etatem (Malice 
supplies for age), that is, the inherent natural tendency of human 
beings to be interested in their bodies rather than in their minds 
makes up for their lack of years if occasion offers. The movies, 
then, have completed the seduction of our generation to sex interests, 
and have tended greatly to increase the sexual irritability which 
after a time requires only very slight stimulation to cause an 
slmost explosive manifestation. 

The movies have become almost the universal diversion of the 
people, and directors of motion pictures seldom play up aught but 
sex, because this is the one subject above all that has a universal 
appeal. It would seem as though the films could be used for the 
presentation of stories that would illustrate the better aspirations 
of men, and demonstrate the satisfaction that comes to human life 
as the result of care for others rather than absorption in self. But 
such a theme is apparently too sublimated a motive for the producers 
to present popularly. They are themselves too little interested in it. 
Sex is easy to appeal to and affects everyone, so the easiest way is 
followed, and the result is that the movies have become to a very 
great extent a school of sex. 

I go to the movies very seldom myself, and usually only for some 
definite reason or on invitation in connection with service on the 
Visual Education Board. I am indeed free to confess that I find 
it hard to stay awake during them. I thus hesitated to express a 
sweepingly condemnatory criticism without more definite knowledge. 
I made it a point, then, to talk over the subject with a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York who feels it a sort of obligation to 
visit the movie houses regularly to see for himself just what they 
are propagating among the rising generation and the effect that 
this propaganda may have on conduct as the result of its concentra- 
tion on the lower motives that appeal to mankind. 
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He assures me that there is little that is positively harmful, and 
that manifestly the censorship keeps the worst features of these 
sex stories from being presented on the films. On the other hand, 
he is quite sure that the rising generation brought up on the 
movies must have the feeling that sex is the one all-important thing 
in the world. According to the pictures, all the motives for special 
striving in life, all the stimulus to make something out of existence 
are derived from the influence exerted upon men and women by 
sex. Men do bold deeds and overcome the hardest obstacles— 
whether it be at war or on the football field, on the baseball diamond 
or in Wall Street—always with a sex idea in their minds. There 
is some young woman for whom their achievement is going to 
mean a very great deal. On the other hand, young women must 
surely become persuaded that such old-fashioned ideas as devotion 
to home duties, obedience to parents, and obligations towards those 
who have cared tenderly for them, cannot be allowed to mean any- 
thing in the presence of love. In the movie, it surely will be Love 
with a capital. Above all, it is love at first sight, the love that 
blossoms romantically because some young man of whom she knows 
nothing but his personal appearance, and whom she has perhaps 
never met before, is ready to declare that there can be no possible 
happiness in life for him except with her. She feels the attraction 
working and must obey it. It is fate—her destiny. 

The very definite delusion is produced and continuously fostered 
that in all the world there is for each man and maid one definitely 
fated mate, and that it would make a very definite tragedy of life 
if one should miss that mate, for then of course there could be no 
real happiness. These two to whom love comes at first sight were 
predestined for one another, as it were, from the foundation of 
things, and not to secure each other is to miss the supreme possi- 
bility for happiness in life. When custom stales the physical elements 
of marriage, there is likely to be in those who have been brought 
up under such influences the revulsion of feeling that they surely 
did not in the first experience find the predestined mate, and there- 
fore nothing but unhappiness can be looked for in all the years to 
come. It is easy to understand under these circumstances how 
readily people may come to think that there is no hope for anything 
like peace—let alone happiness—in life except through divorce. AS 
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a result of the state of mind that is developed by movie morals, 
even married folk may still keep looking around perhaps to find 
that predestined mate who was denied them on their first marital 


experiment in life. 
The movies are particularly disturbing for young women and 


girls. They get as the result of them curious romantic notions and 
sometimes—as physicians and especially those who are interested 
in neurotics come to realize—developments of passion that are quite 
contrary to the nature of things in life as they really are. Through- 
out the animal kingdom—and it must not be forgotten that man 
is an animal, though he is a rational animal—the guardian of the 
gates of life is the female. When the process of nature has made 
her ready for conception, she permits the approach of the male and 
reproduction takes place. The human female can be forced to 
have offspring against her will; the animals cannot. Nature has 
thoroughly safeguarded procreation among the animals in this way. 
This represents the biological reason why there is a distinct difi~.- 
ence between male and female as regards sex relations and their 
significance for the multiplication of the race, and even provides 
the explanation why there has always been a dual standard of 
morality with regard to sex transgressions in humanity. The woman 
should still continue to be the guardian of the gates, but the artificial 
conditions of modern life—the sex incitements of novel reading, 
the dance and the movies—are changing entirely the nature of 
young women with regard to the subject of sex. Instead of being 
the guardians of morals, they are being changed into inciters to 
immorality. It is perfectly possible to modify nature in this way 
without definite realization of how much harm may be done. 

Of course, the children who are regular movie attendants learn 
all about the different kinds of kisses that are inevitable wherever 
there is question of love—how long they last, and what charmingly 
artistic expressions of love they are. Young folks almost inevitably 
come to have the feeling that this is one of the manifestations of 
love that must be experienced very early—at least, as early as in 
the pictured story, and there of course kisses usually occur within 
a few minutes after the first meeting. Lessons in petting and snug- 
gling and necking are soon learned. Intimate contact frequently 
repeated is supposed to be the proper prelude to anything like friendly 
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acquaintance. No wonder that native modesty is lost, and that the 
children come to think that restraint is scarcely to be expected of 
them. Dancing masters of America are very much disturbed over 
the fact that the intimate contact of the dance is so dangerous for 
young folks, and yet the movies picture young men and women 
in even more intimate contact and under circumstances where they 
are supposed to be alone. At least the dancers have the chaperonage 
of their companions generally, but the movies picture meetings of 
young men and women where no one but themselves is present, 
and where restraint is scarcely to be expected. Morale is broken 
down and habits are learned by movie habitués from the examples 
they see so frequently. 

Inevitably, too, they learn to know the details of the lives of 
the movie stars whom they have come to admire so much on the 
screen, and most of these are anything but edifying. There is prob- 
ably sensational exaggeration in many of the news items that come 
to us from Hollywood concerning the lives of screen folks generally, 
but the proceedings in the divorce courts only too often confirm sensa- 
tional newspaper reports. As a result the lives of the screen stars 
usually make it perfectly clear that there is no feeling of loyalty or 
even of common decency and honesty in most of these people whose 
names and pictures are blazoned forth to catch the attention and 
fill up the imagination of the growing youth of the country, as if 
they were fit models for imitation! 

The children hear about the immense salaries that the stars receive, 
and how they have risen from poverty or at least obscurity to their 
present lofty eminence in their profession where their names and 
faces are known all over the country. They think that this repre- 
sents supreme success in life. The young folks then hear how their 
screen favorites change their wives and husbands without com- 
punction, and they come almost inevitably to the conclusion that this 
is life as it ought to be lived if we are going to get out of it all 
that is in it, and that the old-fashioned notions of parents who sug- 
gest restraint and renunciation and thoughtfulness for others and 
forgetfulness of self as the finest traits in life are entirely out of 
date. These ideals were good enough for preceding generations 
who knew no better, but must not be considered to have any meaning 
for our generation, which is “the heir of all the ages in the foremost ” 
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files of time,” and therefore far ahead of anything that has so far 
been seen in the world. 

The heroes and the heroines that the rising generation looks up 
to are these screen stars. It was easy to appreciate this when the 
death of Rudolph Valentino in New York was followed by his 
obsequies from a funeral parlor, and the people who crowded to 
touch his bier and to get a last glimpse of him were so many that 
the police had to form them in lines four deep stretching far around 
the block where their presence interfered with the ordinary course 
of traffic for several days. After a time it was noted that flowers 
in the funeral parlor were disappearing to be kept as souvenirs, and 
that scissors were being used to clip small pieces of clothing or of 
coffin trimming so that ardent devotees might have something more 
intimate as a souvenir. Police surveillance had to be asked to 
protect the dead from the ravages of these vandals. 

Just about the time when this funeral was attracting so much 
attention, and was receiving long columns of space on the front 
page of the papers for several days, because so many people wanted 
to read all about it, it happened that a distinguished educator who 
had been for some fifty years the president of one of our most 
important universities died at an advanced age. His funeral attracted 
the attention of very few people, and was given a scant paragraph 
in the daily press. 

This incident indicates the difference between having a bodily 
and mental appeal for the people of our time, to whom we have 
taken so much pains to afford at least as much education as will 
enable them to read and write. Most of them read nothing more 
than a few daily newspapers, or a morning and afternoon tabloid, 
so as to find out who has killed whom and over what woman. 
The pictures supply the information easily, and give vivid ideas of 
these lubricities that can readily be recalled to mind, and it is almost 
inevitable that certain scenes will keep coming back even when 
the story in which they occurred is forgotten, and imagination is 
called on to fill up the leisure time. 

A great many of those who can read and write are not educated 
in any sense of the word, but have only been given a certain self- 
confident ignorance that makes them feel that they have just as 
much right to judge about anything as everybody else has. Their 
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minds become culture beds of curious sex notions and perverted 
ideas as to the significance of life and values in it. These circum. 
stances furnish rather definite evidence that, instead of cultivating 
high ideals in the young, we are providing them with the most sordid 
examples for life and living through print and screen. Besides 
the movies, there are now the movie magazines which supply infor- 
mation with regard to the lives of the movie stars and contain all 
the scandals with which they are associated, making the young folks 
thoroughly familiar with Hollywood and the life there. 

Not long since a social worker told me of her efforts to interest 
working girls who were rooming together in conditions which were 
specially designed to protect them against certain dangers almost 
inevitable in city life, and at the same time would provide 
them with some diversion of mind apart from the ever-repeated 
visit to the movies or the reading of sex stories in their rooms. 
This social worker succeeded in assembling the young women on 
a Sunday night, and proposed that they should play certain games 
that would occupy their attention pleasurably, and cultivate interests 
above those which ordinarily occupied them in their rather mon- 
otonous lives. The only games she found that the young women 
knew well enough to be ready to play at once were kissing games, 
and, as there were no young men, it did not seem worth while 
playing these. The social worker then proposed that they should 
play the guessing game, which I believe is called “Characters.” In 
that game one of the number engaged in it leaves the room for 
a brief period and an historical character is selected and talked 
over for a few minutes: when the absentee is allow to come back 
into the room, the rest of the party answer her questions in such 
a way as to reveal certain of the traits of the character selected so 
that the absentee may gradually gather enough information to enable 
her to guess who the chosen personage was. 

When the game began, however, and the first guesser had left 
the room, the question was to select a character in history whom 
the girls would be reasonably familiar with in order that they 
might be able to answer the questions properly so as to reveal and 
yet conceal to some extent the personage in question. The social 
worker proposed that they should take Martha Washington or 
possibly Dolly Madison, but many of the girls had never heard of 
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Dolly, and Martha was a very shadowy character of whom they 
knew next to nothing. The social worker was tempted to suggest 
Florence Nightingale, but, as she felt sure that she would meet 
with another confession of ignorance, she proposed that the girls 
themselves should suggest the character to be selected. They were 
a little bashful about it, but after a moment’s hesitation one of 
them suggested a well-known movie star who had been in the divorce 
courts on at least three occasions. Her last appearance there had 
been the preceding week. Then there came a whole series of similar 
suggestions of personalities of whom the social worker knew quite 
as little as the girls themselves knew of Dolly Madison, though 
they were familiar with their movie stars and above all with. their 
careers aS wives and re-wives. When the social worker ventured 
to say that possibly they should select someone more important— 
some one whose career would be a little bit more significant and 
who had done something rather than merely acted before the camera 
—this distinction appealed to the girls and there was a distinct 
brightening of the atmosphere. Almost immediately one of the girls 
came to the rescue with the proposal, and it was seconded at once 
by others until there seemed to be unanimous acclaim—that they 
should take Peggy Hopkins Joyce for the character of the game. 
All of them knew all about her. She was evidently quite a heroine 
in their minds, and there was no doubt that she had done things. 

The whole puzzle of sex thus set before the immature adds to 
the problems of existence, which are already disturbing enough 
especially in this strenuous life of today that makes so little allow- 
ance for youth. No wonder that we hear of suicides even among 
high school children because of disappointment in love (!) as a 
result of the curious notions and utter disillusion with regard to 
human relationships that have been absorbed from this habit of 
regular attendance at the movies. These poor deluded young folks 
have the feeling that, if their first love fails, there is no chance 
for happiness in life for them and they might as well be dead. 
Suicides are constantly on the increase among young people. As 
the statisticians put it, the average age of the suicides is constantly 
coming down, as the whole number of suicides goes up. The pre- 
cocious awakening of sex ideas and feelings and absorption in 
them has a great deal to do with this unfortunate development of 
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our modern civilization. Even when suicide is for other reasons 
(such as disappoinment in school work or failure in examinations, 
or some punishment at home), it will often be noted that sex elements 
are in the problem and have added to the poignancy of feeling, 

One of the things that young girls learn at the movies is their 
supposed power over men. They are brought to feel that they can 
just make a man do anything that they wish. They must surely 
become persuaded that, if only they throw their eyes around in 
certain ways and look longingly through half-closed eyelids (the 
lashes of which of course have been properly blackened as a con- 
trast to the rouged cheeks and painted lips), they can practically 
walk off with the heart of any man. Unfortunately, many of them 
are led to believe, as a result of the teachings of the movies, that 
all a young woman has to do is to forbid disdainfully a man from 
asserting his lower nature and then at once she is in control of 
the situation. It is a rather dangerous doctrine. Human passions 
are not so easily curbed when once aroused. Young women are 
given lessons in how to arouse passion by copious picture examples, 
but they are likely to understand little about the difficulty of restrain- 
ing it when it has once been awakened. 

Movie stories, above all, constantly repeat the idea that, if a hus- 
band has an unsympathetic wife, there is no reason why he should 
not look for consolation elsewhere, or why another woman should 
not have the right to do something to make life more interesting 
for him. The almost daily news from Hollywood tells of the fre- 
quent interchange of wives and husbands among the screen stars 
and the sexual irregularities of many of their lives. Needless to 
say, this news is not lost on those whose chief diversion in life is 
the movies. Since their heroes and, above all, the heroines of the 
screen are so intent on their own pleasure in life without any thought 
of others, why should the devotees of the screen stars do any better? 
No wonder my friend the judge thinks that life is represented as 
just a round of sex in the movies, and that young people and 
especially young women—for more than three-fourths of all the 
attendants at the movies are young women, and by far the majority 
of these are unmarried women—become obsessed by the notion that 
sex is the one thing in life that counts, and just in so far as possible 
life must be so lived as to secure sex satisfaction. 
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Some observers who seem to have even better opportunities for 
determining the influence of the movies, and whose interest in the 
prevention of evil is at least as great as that of my friend the judge, 
have said some very emphatic words of condemnation of the movies 
as a factor in modern life. Colonel V. M. Masten, Military Head 
of the New York State Reformatory, Elmira, is very vigorous in 
his declaration that the movies do more harm in the production 
of criminal states of mind by familiarizing youth with the com- 
mission of crime than almost any other factor that there is in the 
life around us. The movies have a particularly evil influence on 
such minds as are not very stable, but they seem to affect unfavor- 
ably even the minds of those of rather high-grade intelligence. 
Colonel Masten’s experience at Elmira Reformatory with boy crim- 
inals under sixteen years of age should make his opinion on this 
subject extremely significant. In his volume “Crime and Correc- 
tion” (Boston, 1923), he brings an indictment of the movies which 
is shocking indeed, but which manifestly must be considered signifi- 
cant because of his intimate contacts with young criminals. Col. 
Masten has dwelt mainly on the sex features of the movies, and 
has emphasized the suggestive power that they have particularly 
over youthful minds. His words deserve to be pondered deeply by 
those who are inclined to think that the movies are an indifferent 
factor in life and a means of diversion for youth that keeps them 
from other and perhaps more dangerous occupation. Colonel 
Masten says: 


“On whom rests the duty to purge moving pictures, at least 
90 per cent of which are charged either with the crassest of 
sexual suggestion, childish mock heroics, debonair libertines 
dressed mentally to do a killing, out-and-out thugs and thieves 
whitewashed and aligned with the deprived or dispossessed, and 
‘young things’ who flit about doing their worst to stand common 
honor, common honesty, common loyalty, and common decency 
on their heads? 

“How long are a God-fearing people going to put up with the 
poisoning of the minds of their younglings by those who would 
have us believe that abominations such as came out of the dirty 
wash at Hollywood and Los Angeles are but natural outcroppings 
common to human nature in the average? Distinctly, that is not 
true; but, were it true, wouldn’t it constitute a cardinal reason 
for stopping the flaunting of it from ‘movie’ films? 
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“Conducted as it still is, the moving picture business is pre- 
ponderantly a crime-breeding, stench-spreading curse. By the 
carrying power both of suggestion and example, it mostly radiates 
perhaps the most ominous influences exerted upon America’s up- 
coming lads and lassies. Nevertheless, probably ’tis true, as 
claimed by promoters, that they give the great mass of the ‘movie’ 
public what they want. Even so: if the grossest of exaggeration, 
blatant sexual appeal of the worst kind, ridiculously improvised 
while nearly impossible situations, and the most baneful of imagery 
are indicative of the trend of natural selection in America, Amer- 
icans had better step lively and effect a change of the trend.” 

Colonel Masten quotes from others who have given special 
attention to the movies and their influence on the rising generation, 
and who are of the same opinion as he is. For instance, there is 
this sentence: “Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, blames motion picture for 
‘adding greatly to the criminal population.’ ” Colonel Masten adds 
the comment: “Mr. Hoffman is known the country over for know- 
ing whereof he blames.” Colonel Masten continues: “Mr. Albert 
H. Hamilton, an outstanding crime and handwriting expert, rates 
moving pictures as ‘the most prolific cause of growth of crime.’ 
Mr. Hamilton goes even farther than this and asserts that ‘the 
lurid motion pictures are dime novels brought to life,’ and that 
‘he has traced crime directly to the movies in many instances.’ ” 


It has often been said that the films can be used for educa- 
tional purposes; doubtless they could, but they are not. If informa- 
tion meant more as a factor in education, or meant as much as a 
great many people think that it does, the film might be, especially 
in the form of the talkie movie, of great value. But it requires 
so little intellectual effort to look at them and have them pass 
hurriedly through our field of vision, physical and mental, that 
they make very little lasting impression on the mind, though they 
may produce deep and unforgettable impressions upon the imagina- 
tion and may prove to be suggestions of the most lasting kind. 
Psychologists have demonstrated that, while the ears take in infor- 
mation much less easily than do the eyes, and more attention is 
required to understand what is said than what is seen, this very 
fact causes what we have heard, if we have actually been attentive, 
to remain with us ever so much better than what we see. 
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The fond hope that the movies would be valuable in education has 
been followed by disillusion. Colonel Masten has emphasized this, 
but there are others who share his opinion. He states: “Mr. John 
Cotton Davis, the distinguished librarian, puts a spike in the basic 
claim for motion pictures as educational factors in this expression: 
‘Movie fans sometimes draw novels from the library to read stories 
they have already seen; but evidence is entirely lacking that what 
are called educational films arouse any demand whatever’ ”—for 
books or for any sources of information. These men are sure that 
the movies are a form of amusement dangerous in character, and 
under present conditions are unfortunately doing an immense amount 
of harm, far more than most people suspect. 

Since example counts more than words, it is easy to understand 
what evil influence is being exerted in this way. The old proverb, 
“You cannot handle pitch without being defiled,” is thoroughly 
exemplified in the degeneration of character that takes place in most 
of those who are intimately associated with the situation. The 
spring does not rise higher than its source, and human life, if 
allowed to wallow in such miry conditions as these in youth, is not 
likely to rise very high in after life, but is almost sure to continue 
an existence of utter selfishness and disregard for the rights of 
others. One of the very well-known movie actresses declared that, 
as life came only once, everyone had a right to happiness in it. What 
she thought about the right to happiness of the other people with 
whom she was brought in contact, is not very clear. Fortunately, 
things are never quite so serious as they look, and Providence takes 
care of a great many phases of life—including particularly the very 
young and those who stay young because of failure to develop 
mentally—to a much greater degree than we are always inclined 
to think. The old expression is that “the Lord takes care of 
the United States Government and drunken men and little children,” 
and so many of the movie fans stay little children in spite of their 
years that they are saved from themselves. But a great many thus 
receive impressions that manifest themselves in unsocial conduct of 
many kinds. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Stranistaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
COURIERS AND APPARITORS 


Couriers or messengers shall be constituted, either for all trials 
generally or for an individual case, to give notice of judicial acts, 
unless the approved custom of a tribunal dispenses with these 
officials. Apparitors (constables) should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of executing the sentences and decrees of the judge at his 
command, The same person can exercise both offices (Canon 1591), 

The couriers and apparitors should be lay persons, unless pru- 


dence demands in some special case that.clerics be appointed to these 
duties. Their nomination, suspension and removal shall be governed 
by the same rules as are given for notaries in Canon 373 
(Canon 1592). 

The acts which the couriers and apparitors write in the execution 
of their office are public documents, and as such legal proof of the 
direct assertions in these documents (Canon 1593). 


It is evident that the court needs officials who shall notify the 
parties whom the judge calls to his tribunal, and men who shall 
enforce obedience to the sentences and decrees of the judge. The 
former are usually called “nuntii’”’ by the commentators of the Law of 
the Decretals, and the latter are police officers. In countries where 
the civil government works in harmony with the Church and upholds 
her authority, the decrees and sentences of the ecclesiastical court 
are enforced by the officers of the State at the request of the 
court. If the State does not codperate with the Church and the 
party or parties concerned refuse to obey the orders of the court, 
ecclesiastical penalties are employed to enforce obedience; if these 
also are spurned, the Church is practically helpless to force the 
recalcitrant subject to obedience. 

The appointment of court messengers is made by the bishop. As 
a rule, lay men are to be appointed, and they have to take the oath 
of office before they may be employed by the court. The written 
statement of the court messenger concerning those acts which the 
judge has ordered them to perform (e.g., that they have properly 
served the summons upon a person on a certain day and hour at a 
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certain place) is considered legal proof of those facts. If the party 
concerned denies these facts or any of them, the judge who employed 
the court messenger has authority to decide the controversy. 


ORDINARY TRIBUNAL OF THE SECOND INSTANCE 


From the tribunal of a suffragan bishop appeal lies to the court 
of the Metropolitan. Cases which were tried in the first instance 
in the court of the Metropolitan are appealed to the court of that 
local Ordinary whom the Metropolitan has designated once for all 
with the approval of the Apostolic See. Cases tried in the first 
instance in the court of an archbishop who has no suffragan sees, 
or in the court of a local Ordinary who stands under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Apostolic See, are appealed to the Metropolitan 
spoken of in Canon 285. 

In exempt religious organizations appeal from all cases tried 
before the Provincial Superior goes to the supreme head of the 
organization as the court of the second instance. Cases tried before 
the abbot of an autonomous monastery are appealed to the court of 
the supreme head of the Monastic Congregation. Cases of religious 
which are, according to Canon 1579, § 3, to be tried by the local 
Ordinary, follow the general rules on appeal for courts of local 
Ordinaries given in this Canon (Canon 1594). 

The Code distinguishes between courts acting by ordinary and 
courts acting by delegated jurisdiction. It first treats of the courts 
of ordinary jurisdiction. Those courts may be courts of original 
jurisdiction (that is to say, courts which try a case in the first 
instance), and courts of appeal (which try cases brought to them in 
appeal from courts of the first instance). The ordinary courts of 
the first instance and the persons composing the court are described 
in Canons 1572-1593. Canons 1594-1596 deal with the ordinary 
tribunals of the second instance. There is in each diocese one 
ordinary court of the first instance presided over by the Offcialis 
or by the local Ordinary, both of whom constitute one and the 
same tribunal. As a general rule, the local Ordinary should leave 
the trial of cases to the Officialis, but he may reserve some trials 
to himself, and, if he does so, the diocesan judge is not competent 
to try these cases. From the sentence of the court of the first 
instance appeal may, as a rule, be taken to the immediately higher 
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court which, if the case was tried in the diocese of a suffragan bishop, 
is the court of the archdiocese of the ecclesiastical province to 
which the suffragan bishop belongs. In the United States there are 
fifteen ecclesiastical provinces and one abbey nullius, that of Belmont, 
which is immediately subject to the Holy See. There are no 
bishoprics immediately subject to the Holy See. 

The metropolitan or archiepiscopal court functions as a court 
of the first instance for cases of the archdiocese, and as a court of 
appeal for cases carried to it in appeal from the suffragan dioceses 
of its province. Since the archiepiscopal court has no higher court 
to which cases decided by it in the first instance can be taken by 
appeal, the law provides a court of appeal by commanding the arch- 
bishops to choose one of the local Ordinaries’ courts as a court of 
appeal and submit the choice for the approval of the Holy See. By 
that approval the court becomes the ordinary court of appeal for 
the archdiocese for cases tried there in the first instance. Arch- 
bishops who have no suffragan bishops, and bishops and other local 
Ordinaries (¢.g., an abbot nullius) who are immediately subject to 
the Apostolic See, shall once for all choose a diocesan court in their 


vicinity submitting their choice for the approval of the Holy See: 
the court thus chosen shall thenceforth be the ordinary court of 
appeal for cases tried by such archbishops or other Ordinaries in 
the first instance. 


The exempt religious Orders and Congregations have their own 
ecclesiastical courts in which are tried those cases over which the 
law gives them authority to judge. Generally speaking, the Orders 
and Congregations are divided into provinces. However, in certain 
Orders each abbey or monastery is a unit by itself without a 
provincial organization, and in such cases the Holy See unites 
groups of monasteries into monastic Congregations with an Abbot 
General at the head of each Congregation. Cases tried by the 
court of the Provincial Superior go in appeal to the Superior General 
of the Order or Congregation; cases tried by an abbot go to the 
abbot who is at the head of the respective Monastic Congregation. 
If some of the exempt Orders and Congregations have not the 
organization supposed in Canon 1594, their own Constitutions must 
provide for a court of appeal, since there is no provision made in 
the law of the Code. In those cases in which the Code gives the 
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local Ordinary authority to try the cases of exempt religious (cfr. 
Canon 1579, § 3), the rules for appeal are the same as for other 
cases decided in the first instance by a local Ordinary. 


MANNER OF PROCEDURE OF THE COURT OF APPEAL 


The court of appeal must be constituted in the same manner as 
the court of the first instance, and the same rules, adjusted to the 
procedure of appeal, shall be followed in the trial of the case 


(Canon 1595). 

The personnel that constitutes the court of appeal is the same 
as that of the court of the first instance, namely, the Officialis, 
notary or court clerk, promotor of justice and defender of the mar- 
riage bond, etc., of the diocese of appeal. The rules of pro- 
cedure—e.g., summons of witnesses, manner of taking testimony, 
if any further testimony is to be taken, value of testimony and docu- 
ments, etc.—are the same as in the court of the first instance, but, 
if some of the procedure in the trial of the appealed case is not 
necessary (¢.g., the bill of complaint, the contestation, etc.), it is 
understood that the procedure is to be adjusted accordingly. 

If the case in the first instance was tried by a collegiate tribunal, 
it must also in the court of appeal be tried by several judges jointly, 
who may not be fewer in number than in the court of the first 
instance (Canon 1596). 

The law prescribes that some cases must be tried by a board of 
three, some by a board of five judges, and besides the Ordinary 
has authority (cfr. Canon 1576, § 2) to commit other cases to a 
board of three or five judges. Whenever the case has been tried 
in the first instance by three or five judges, at least the same num- 
ber must be employed to try the case in appeal. 


ORDINARY TRIBUNALS OF THE Hoty SEE 


The Roman Pontiff is the supreme judge for the entire Catholic 
world, as was stated in Canon 1569, and tries cases either in 
person, or through the tribunals constituted by him, or through 
judges delegated by him (Canon 1597). 

The primacy of jurisdiction makes the successor of St. Peter 
the supreme judge in all affairs of the Church and over all members 
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of the Church, high and low, and he can, if he sees fit, suspend at 
any time the authority of judges inferior to him in any canonical 
trial or in any other form of procedure, and reserve to himself 
the trial and decision or commit the matter to one of the tribunals 
of the Holy See or to others specially delegated by him to decide 
the matter in his name by his authority. It is left to the discretion 
of the Supreme Pontiff when and how to make use of his authority 
as the supreme judge. Some cases are by law reserved to the 
Supreme Pontiff personally (cfr. Canon 1557, § 1), and others 
are by law reserved to the tribunals of the Holy See (cfr. Canon 
1557, § 2); in these cases other judges are absolutely incompetent, 

The ordinary tribunals of the Holy See are the Roman Rota 
and the Signatura Apostolica. To these may be added the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office, which is the proper tribunal for 
cases concerning the Catholic faith (e.g., heresy, Pauline Privilege, 
prohibition of books), and the Sacred Congregation of Rites, which 
is the proper tribunal for the process of beatification and canoniza- 
tion. Some canonists call the two last-named tribunals not ordinary 
but extraordinary courts of the Holy See. There is no need of 
making this distinction, for they are by law regularly constituted 
courts for the trial of certain kinds of cases. The Sacred Peni- 
tentiary is a tribunal of the Holy See, but it is of its very nature 
entirely different from the other tribunals of the Roman Curia, 
because its jurisdiction is limited to cases of the internal forum. 


THE SACRED ROMAN ROTA 


The Sacred Roman Rota is an ordinary tribunal constituted by 
the Holy See to receive appeals; it is a collegiate tribunal con- 
sisting of a certain number of Auditores with a Dean as president, 
who is the first among equals. The Auditors must be priests, and 
must have at least the degree of Doctor of Civil and Canon Law. 
The choice of the Auditors is reserved to the Roman Pontiff. The 
Sacred Rota tries cases either in rotation—three Auditors forming 
one trbunal—or with all the Auditors sitting together, unless the 
Supreme Pontiff directs otherwise in some case (Canon 1598). 


The present body of Auditors or judges of the Roman Rota 


derives its organization, authority and manner of procedure from 
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the Constitution “Sapiente Consilio,” of Pope Pius X, dated June 29, 
1908. From ancient times there had been a number of Cardinals 
or bishops at the papal palace whom the Supreme Pontiffs employed 
in the solution of difficult questions and cases submitted to them, 
but before the time of Pope Gregory IX these Auditores Apostolic 
were not judges, nor did they constitute a special body or college. 
Pope Innocent IV (1243-1254) established permanently a body of 
men known as Auditores generales causarum Sacri Palatii. Pope 
John XXII (1316-1334) made a collegiate tribunal of the Auditores, 
while Pope Innocent VIII by his Constitution “Finem litibus,” 
June 13, 1488, authorized the Auditores to try all lawsuits in spiritual 
matters of the Universal Church and in secular matters of the 
Papal territory, in the second and further instances. In the Con- 
stitution “Sapienti consilio” of Pope Pius X we read: “Since the 
Tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota, which has in past times cov- 
ered itself with glory, has in the present age almost entirely ceased 
to function as a court for various reasons, it has come to pass that 
the Sacred Congregations are too much burdened with lawsuits. 
In order to remedy this state of affairs, we forbid the Sacred Con- 
gregations henceforth to accept and inquire into lawsuits, civil as 
well as criminal, that require judicial procedure and proofs.” 

The Code has a few rules only about the Sacred Roman Rota, 
these being taken from the “Lex propria Sacre Romane Rote” 
(a lengthy document concerning the procedure of that court ap- 
pended to the Constitution “Sapienti Consilio”). There are ten 
Auditors or judges of the Rota appointed by the Supreme Pontiff. 
The head of this body of men is called the Dean, who is the 
first among his equals and has the supervision of the work of the 
tribunal and the responsibility for the observance of the special 
laws that govern the procedure at the Rota. Ordinarily the cases 
are to be tried by a board of three judges of the Rota, the oldest 
in <ppointment among the three presiding and directing the conduct 
of the cases assigned to that particular board by the Dean. 

The Rota is a court of appeal, but also functions as a court of 
the first instance in certain cases, as will be seen in the following 
Canon 1599. The individual Auditors have assistants called 
“Adiutores studii,’ and the Tribunal has a prosecuting attorney 
(Promotor iustiti@), a defender of the marriage bond and of sacred 
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ordination, notaries (of whom two at least must be priests, so that 
they may be employed in the criminal trials of clerics and religious 
in which lay notaries are excluded), and some laymen who aet 
as messengers and summoners and as caretakers of the rooms 
occupied by the Rota. 


PROCEDURE AT THE ROMAN ROTA 


The Code does not outline the procedure before the tribunal of 
the Roman Rota, but it was published in the first volume of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis (1909). The detailed rules contain not only 
the laws on procedure in ecclesiastical courts laid down in the Fourth 
Book of the Code, but in addition many other points special to 
this Apostolic Tribunal. Though the party who appeals the case 
to the Roman Rota (ordinarily after the case has gone through the 
diocesan court and the court of appeal in the archdiocese), may plead 
his case personally, and so may the defendant, it is nevertheless 
advisable that both plaintiff and defendant choose a lawyer, who 
must be selected from those approved by the Sacred Rota. These 
men are familiar with the procedure, which is too complicated for 
persons unacquainted with the practice of law, for which reason 
the parties themselves should not attempt to be their own lawyers 
in the case. The expenditures which are all regulated by the “Lex 
propria” of the Roman Rota are moderate, and poor persons are 
by that same law entitled to exemption from court expenditures and 
from lawyer’s fees. If the parties are not entirely poor but in 
moderate circumstances, they can get a reduction of the expenditures. 


CEMPETENCY OF THE ROMAN ROTA 


The Roman Rota tries the following cases: 


(1) in the second instance, cases which have been tried in the 
first instance in the courts of any of the Ordinaries and have been 
carried to the Holy See by legitimate appeal ; 


(2) in the last instance, cases which have been tried by the same 
Sacred Rota or in any other courts in the second and further 
instance, and which have not become a res iudicata, that is, a 
case in which no further appeal is granted in law (cfr. Canons 


1902-1904). 
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The Sacred Rota tries in the first instance the cases mentioned 
in Canon 1557, § 2, and other cases which the Roman Pontiff 
either by Motu proprio or at the request of the parties cites to 
his court and commits to the Sacred Rota. The Sacred Rota tries 
these cases also in the second and third instances by rotation of the 
Auditors or judges, who succeed one another, unless the Roman 
Pontiff orders otherwise in the Rescript by which he commits 
the case to this tribunal (Canon 1599). 

The cause maiores (cfr. Canons 220 and 1557, § 1) are abso- 
jutely excluded from the competency of the Sacred Rota (Canon 
1600). 

Though the ordinary tribunal of the second instance (the tribunal 
of appeal) is provided for in Canon 1594, every Catholic has the 
right (cfr. Canon 1569) to carry his case to the Holy See either 
from the beginning or at any stage of procedure in an Ordinary’s 
court, and he has the right to appeal from the final sentence of the 
court of the first instance to the Holy See, omitting the ordinary 
court of appeal, provided that the case is not one of those in which, 
according to Canon 1880, no appeal is permitted. 


No APPEAL TO THE ROMAN ROTA FROM DECREES AND ORDINANCES 
OF ORDINARIES 


From the decrees of the Ordinaries no appeal or recourse to the 
Sacred Rota is granted, and the Sacred Congregations exclusively 
take cognizance of such recourses (Canon 1601). 

The Roman Rota is a court, and therefore cannot accept appeals 
or complaints unless they are legitimate appeals from a sentence in 
a canonical trial. Wherefore, the Roman Rota declared on April 
30, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XV, 296), that it is not competent in 
cases which, though they have a residential bishop as a party to 
the case, originate from an administrative decree or disciplinary 
measure of the bishop. Canon 1601 makes the Roman Rota 
entirely incompetent to try such cases, which are reserved to the 
Sacred Congregations, and it cannot in any way judge of their 
merits. Canon 17 of the laws proper to the Rota states that the 
lack of authority of the Rota is absolute, so that this tribunal can- 
not even incidentally consider those cases, and, if it does render a 
decision concerning them, its sentence is null and void. 
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The Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code 
further declared on May 22, 1923 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVI, 251), 
that not only no trial can be instituted at the Roman Rota against 
decrees, acts, or orders of Ordinaries, which have reference to the 
government or administration of his diocese (¢.g., the conferring 
or the refusal to confer parishes, offices, etc., a lawsuit to force the 
Ordinary to fulfill, for instance, a promise to grant a certain office 
or parish), but not even the damages which one claims to have 
suffered by reason of unfair acts of the Ordinary in the above- 
mentioned matters can form the basis of a lawsuit in the Roman 
Rota. 





IS THE KINDERGARTEN NECESSARY ? 
By Paut E. Campse tt, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The welfare of the child is the welfare of the nation. The educa- 
tion of young children has become, popularly and scientifically, a 
foremost topic of study and discussion. America has awakened 
to a realization of criminal neglect in not availing itself of the 
splendid field of development, mental, moral and physical, offered 
by the pre-school years of a child’s life. The past quarter of a 
century has seen many changes but none more revolutionary than 
that in the theory and the practice of school work on the lower age- 
levels. Educators are now crying from the housetops that children 
are children—not merely men and women in miniature—and as such 
they have their own peculiar needs, their own unique capacities, their 
own sufficient problems, and, above all, their own childhood life to 
live and enjoy. They are not to be treated as adults. Dewey points 
out that their education must be adapted to their needs, capacities 
and problems; it must be essentially and fundamentally a part of 
this life; emphatically it must neither be governed by adult standards 
nor even entirely determined by the predictable needs of adult life. 

The old attitude towards children resulted in postponing the educa- 
tion of the child to the sixth year or later. Many powers were 
allowed to go to waste by this neglect of the intellectual interests 
and powers of children of pre-school age. The new attitude resulted 


in the acceptance and transformation of the kindergarten idea. The > 


original kindergarten was an institution founded in 1837, by 
Friedrich Froebel in Blankenburg, Germany, to meet the educa- 
tional needs of children between the ages of four and six years 
years through the agency of play. As a system of education the 
kindergarten now seeks to develop the intellectual interests and 
powers of the child of pre-school age. Froebel strove to construct 
a curriculum made up of songs, games, dances, pictures, nature, art 
and manual training to meet the native tendencies of young children. 
The emphasis of this education was laid upon activity, growth, 
development, freedom, happiness and interest. In England and 
France the developing kindergarten merely simplified the three R’s 
for children of the pre-school stage. In the light of the findings 
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of the new science of child study, the whole scheme of Froehelian 
practice, including songs, games and stories, building and occupa. 
tional materials, was reshaped until in many of the most progressive 
kindergartens of today little of the traditional material is left. The 
kindergartners have boldly thrown off the trammels of tradition 
established by interpretations of Froebel and the pioneer workers, 
and have introduced not only better materials but better methods in 
their efforts to meet the nature and needs of young children. The 
kindergarten may be termed the first conscious effort to provide 
young children with a carefully selected educative environment, 
offering only the best sensory impressions and the best materials 
as stimuli to the self-activity of the child. Education is far more 
than instructing children in the tools of learning. It is the guidance 
of children’s development in accordance with the interests and needs 
of the different stages through which they pass from infancy to 
maturity. The work of the kindergarten, with its plays and games, 
its hand-work, dramatization and music, is intended for children of 
the pre-school period and is a definite preparation for the customary 
instruction in the traditional school subjects. 

In the United States we have the fullest development of the 
kindergarten. The idea was introduced in the early 70’s in Boston, 
New York, Milwaukee, Chicago and St. Louis. Within the next 
decade we find kindergarten classes in all the large cities of the 
United States. As early as 1886 laws were passed in Connecticut 
and Vermont to permit the use of public funds for this species of 
school work. Training courses for teachers in kindergarten work 
were first established in Minnesota, Connecticut, Kansas and New 
York. The necessary relationship of kindergarten and primary 
education soon forced itself upon the notice of educators. Even the 
opponents of pre-school education now admit that the kindergarten 
has contributed new ideals and new types of work to primary educa- 
tion and in general a better attitude towards children. The health 
experts of the primary school have effected some of the most radical 
changes in kindergarten materials and methods, noticeably the 
enlargement of materials that caused injury to the eyes and nerves 
of young children. The patented building blocks used today have 
no relation to the Froebelian series of “gifts and occupations.” 

The kindergarten has amply justified its place in the school system. 
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Its underlying principle of utilizing children’s activities as a means 
of education is now recognized as fundamental to the best work 
in all the grades. The Fifth Year Book of the Department of 
Superintendence accepts the kindergarten : “The elementary school 
comprises the kindergarten and grades one to six, the kindergarten 
being recognized as the introductory section of the elementary unit. 
There is also a growing tendency to make provision for children 
of pre-school or nursery age. This large elementary unit is often 
broken up into smaller units. To illustrate, the phrase ‘kindergarten 
primary unit’ has been used in some teacher-training institutions 
and in some school systems to designate the period of school life 
from 4 or 5 to 8 or g years. In the few institutions in which the 
nursery school has begun to function, the unit is referred to as the 
nursery-kindergarten-primary unit. The period is in some places 
designated as that of early elementary education. . . . It is important 
that beginning with the nursery-kindergarten-primary unit the sub- 
ject matter and activities of the curriculum be selected and organized 
with the idea of providing a continuous and progressive series of 
experiences adapted at every step to the maturity of the children and 
to their capacity to assimilate and react to them in highly profitable 
ways.” 

The kindergarten is a relatively new movement. It is too early 
to expect exact standardization of the work it seeks to accomplish. 
More systematic work is done now than was done a decade ago 
when 30 of the 80 replies to a questionnaire addressed to 120 cities 
stated that only a general plan existed and that each kindergarten 
teacher was allowed to carry on her work as she thought best. To 
attain the best results the scope, aim and method of the work must 
be definitely given. A better understanding of primary work on 
the part of the kindergarten teacher and of kindergarten work on 
the part of the primary teacher is one of the first requisites. The 
mode of codrdination with the work of the grades that follow is 
the best basis for evaluation of the kindergarten. The new idea 
cannot really function until this codrdination has been effected. No 
one now questions the value of the kindergarten as an institution, 
but it must be made an organic part of the school. Psychologically, 
the span from 4 to 8 years in a child’s life is one period. It is “the 
golden era of the child’s spontaneous imagination.” The methods 
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of the kindergarten and the first grade should possess the same gen- 
eral characteristics. Educators should aim to secure real continuity 
of experience for the child during these early school years. 

Much of the work hitherto done has been largely guesswork. 
There were no scientific yardsticks. But the work has now pro- 


gressed to the point where educators may seek scientific accuracy in 
the development and the evaluation of pre-school education. To the 
popular mind the kindergarten is somewhat of a mystery. Its 
accomplishments are vaguely understood. To define and demon- 
strate its value we need definite standards of measurement and units 
of accomplishment. 

The United States Bureau of Education presents in a bulletin the 
results accomplished by a committee appointed to prepare the cur- 
riculum for the kindergarten. The committee does not claim that 
they have said the last word. They profess to offer merely a cur- 
riculum which is the outcome of the effort of the committee to 
formulate certain general principles as to aims, materials and 
methods which they believe should control all curricula, and to 
illustrate these in their application to a particular situation. Every 
course of study, they tell us, should be made with reference to the 
particular needs of the children with whom it is to be used, these 
needs differing with locality, the experience of the children, their 
degree of maturity, the social status of the parents, and other like 
factors. 

Subjects and activities composing the curriculum in question were 
selected because of their value in meeting the needs of children from 
4 to 6 years of age. Experience common to the group of children 
should supply the subject material of the kindergarten curriculum. 
The standard curriculum must include experience gained from their 
contact with: (1) natural objects and phenomena (nature study); 
(2) human beings and human activity; (3) some of the products 
of human intelligence. This experience is defined, interpreted and 
organized through the activities of the curriculum, such as games 
and oral expression, drawing and manual work, singing and dramatic 
play. These forms of activity satisfy the fundamental impulses 
of the child and contribute, when correctly used, towards his develop- 
ment and education. Through them we establish codrdination with 
the primary grades, where reading and writing are additional forms 
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of activity and expression. Those in charge of the curriculum should 
take care that the continuity of experience is secured. The curri- 
culum proposed by the Bureau of Education Committee of the 
International Kindergarten Union presents the following subject 


matter: community life and nature study, manual activities, art, 
language, literature, plays and games, and music. Community life 
and nature study are combined because children (little children) 
do not differentiate experiences gained from social contacts and those 
having their source in nature. No sharp distinction is necessary 
because the interest of children in natural objects and phenomena 
is really an interest in human activity. The aim of this first subject 
must be to encourage interest in the significant phases of the child’s 
environment, to correct, extend, interpret and organize experience, 
and to cultivate desirable attitudes and habits. 

The normal child has an overpowering impulse to experiment 
with materials. He is satisfied at first with the mere handling of 
objects and materials, but it is not long before he desires to go 
further. Every child of three years will attempt to take your watch 
apart. It helps very little for the psychologists to tell us that through 
investigation the child is learning much of the characteristics and 
possibilities of the particular object or material, and that he thereby 
learns to use material to make objects or to express ideas of his own. 
The kindergarten curriculum aims through manual activities to stim- 
ulate in the pre-school child a feeling of power which comes from 
control over environment, to develop energy, resourcefulness, and 
persistence in realizing a purpose, and to give means of control 
over surroundings and means of interpreting processes. 

The mother who supplies a child with paper and scissors, or with 
crayons, paints and clay, soon realizes that the desire for creative 
expression is inherent in the child. The crude results do not suggest 
much possibility of development, but the kindergarten aims to trans- 
form this urge into better technique through the child’s own experi- 
mental method. Care must be taken that emphasis upon technique 
does not clip the wings of creative imagination. The child must be 
allowed to work for the joy that is in him. Art as a subject in the 
kindergarten serves to satisfy the desire for expression, to develop 
the creative imagination and a feeling for color and arrangement, 
to clarify thought and to enable the child to see beauty in nature 
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and in works of art, because he has tried to express himself through 
art mediums. In the field of language the child is taught that words 
should be signs of ideas, and that ideas spring from experience, 
Only thus can we unlock to the child the treasure of the wealth of 
learning and aspiration stored up in the language of a race. The 
kindergarten aims to ground the child thoroughly in colloquial, con- 
versational English, to give him the ability to grasp the meanings 
of others as interpreted in language, to clarify his ideas, and to give 
definite meanings to his experience. 

The stories and rhymes presented in the literature of the kinder- 
garten must be simple but of a high order. They must give pleasure, 
and in giving pleasure develop appreciation of good literature. Liter- 
ature rouses his imagination and stirs the desire to create through 
verbal form or through dramatic representation. 

The great purpose of the plays and games of the kindergarten 
is to develop physical strength, control of the body, and ease and 
grace of movement. But no other subject affords the same oppor- 
tunity to give training in social codperation. The pre-school child 
is commonly selfish, individualistic, nonconformist. The give and 
take of plays and games teaches him the value and the social virtue 
of codperation. The story of rhythm has almost been the story of 
civilization, we are told by Lee in his “Play and Education.” 
Rhythmic responses are common to all mankind. Music is the great- 
est single stimulus to rhythmic response. But children respond 
rhythmically to poetry and to the rhythm everywhere in nature. 
They are stirred to activity in imitating fluttering birds, falling 
rain, swaying boughs, and the rocking of a boat. Because of the 
natural response it elicits, music cannot be omitted from the course 
of study in the kindergarten. The general aim of kindergarten 
music is to awaken a desire to sing and a feeling for music, both 
vocal and instrumental. It likewise creates social feeling through 
the sharing of musical experiences, and serves to make nearly all 
the subject matter presented to the child more vivid and interesting. 
Specifically, the teacher of music will strive to produce a light head 
quality of tone and smooth connected singing in phrases, while at 
the same time developing the child’s sense of rhythm. 

It is not possible within the compass of a short paper to give a 
detailed description of the subject matter, methods or attainments 
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of the various subjects in the kindergarten curriculum. A descrip- 
tion of the standard kindergarten may answer many of the questions 
that arise in the mind of the pastor who proposes to offer educational 
facilities for the pre-school group. In the majority of States the 
legal age for kindergarten attendance is 4 years, sometimes 5, 
rarely 3. The consensus of opinion is that these young children 
should be kept only a half-day in the school atmosphere. The 
usual session is of 3 hours or less in the morning. Where the 
number of children warrants a division, one group is taken in the 
morning and another for a somewhat shorter session in the after- 
noon. The average enrollment of the standard class is 25 to 35 
pupils. An average attendance of 80 per cent to 85 per cent is 
expected; children of this age are more highly susceptible to infec- 
tious diseases. The kindergarten teacher ordinarily gives some of 
her time to other activities, visiting homes, helping the primary 
teacher, instructing primary groups in music and drawing, helping 
the principal with clerical work, and conducting mothers’ meetings. 
The ideal teacher is specially trained for kindergarten-primary work. 
The expense of equipment is not great ; the chairs and tables required 
will cost less than desks. The floor blocks used by the children 
can be made by the janitor. The perishable material costs less than 
clever agents make teachers believe. The very best clay for art 
work costs about 3 cents a pound, though some commercial firms 
offer a patent compound that retails at 90 cents. 

The kindergarten teacher must keep pace with the progress in 
her own field. She cannot rest content with the possession of a 
certificate to teach kindergarten-primary subjects. She must be 
likewise strong physically and able to take part with zest in the 
play of children. The nerve strain of their dependence upon her is 
sometimes severe. A cheerful and engaging personality is her chief 
asset. A tremendous responsibility rests upon her. She is com- 
missioned to take human life when it is most ready to receive deep 
impressions and to implant in that life those ideals of justice and 
of moral and social self-control without which the fine institutions 
of our modern life cannot be saved. 

The rapid rise in public favor of kindergarten education pre- 
sents a real problem to the parish school system. Twenty-five years 
ago the late Bishop of Pittsburgh, Right Reverend J. F. Regis 
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Canevin, wrote in an appendix to a pastoral letter on Christian 
Education: “The only suitable kindergarten for those not yet of 
school age is the sanctuary of the home, with the example and Piety 
of good Catholic parents. Sow the first seed yourself and as early 
as possible, for it takes deepest root and bears surest fruit.” It is, 
indeed, ideal that the home should care for the education of the 
child in the early formative years of its life. This was the original 
purpose of Froebel—to enlist the support of the home in the kinder- 
garten work or, more correctly, to instruct the home how best to 
develop the latent capacities of the child. He failed, and for the 
same reason that such an effort would fail today. Various influences 
have conspired in this industrial age to destroy the potency of the 
home as an educational agent. Home to many is but a place to 
eat and sleep. Tenement life in many of our large cities makes 
any attempt at home education of the children an impossibility. As 
a factor in the work of education the home very commonly does 
not function. 

The helplessness of the home has created a demand for public 
education of the child from the third to the sixth year. Added to 
this is the psychological demand urged by the exponent of kinder- 
garten education. The kindergarten is a fact. In 1925 forty-four 
States had adopted legislation, permissive or mandatory, providing 
for the establishment of kindergartens. In many large cities over 
25 per cent of the children in the 4-6 year group are now enrolled. 
In the States of California, New Jersey, New York, Michigan and 
Rhode Island there is the same degree of development in kinder- 
garten education. The permissive or mandatory legislation so far 
enacted usually affects only the larger centers of population, but 
there is concerted effort on the part of proponents to extend the 
legislation to the smaller towns and cities. 

The Fathers of the Council of Baltimore in session today would 
urge the establishment of the kindergarten upon those in charge of 
the education of Catholic children. The Church cannot abdicate her 
control over the early years of the child, which are of great 
importance from the standpoint of the formation of character and 
personality. The heart and its affections cannot be left without 
the control of religious principles in the tenderest years of childhood. 
The tabula rasa must not be entrusted to educators who either care 
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not for the Creator or are not permitted to teach aught of Him 
to their young charges. The stories, songs, games, plays and 
dramatization of the kindergarten can serve admirably to impress 
upon the opening mind of childhood the great lessons of God and 
eternity. The kindergarten is the tide in the affairs of childhood. 
We must take it at the flood, else the voyage of their lives shall 
be bound in shallows and in miseries. The world outside the Cath- 
olic Church does not take and cannot be expected to take this relig- 
ious view of the kindergarten. “Doesn’t your Sunday School take 
care of the religious instruction of your children?” asked a kinder- 
garten-primary teacher, almost reproachfully. We shall answer and 
conclude with the words of the great statesman-pope, Leo XIII: 
“Let the transmission of the various branches of learning and human 
knowledge remain conjoined with the culture of the soul. Let every 
degree of instruction, in whatever line it may be, be penetrated and 
animated by religion, and let religion so rule by its majesty and 
sweetness as to leave, as it were, in the souls of the young a stimulus 
to well-being.” 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE Monks oF BucKFAsST ABBEY 


XII. The Ritual of the Commendation of a Soul 
I. DEATH 


If an outsider were to take up our Ritual—and it were greatiy 
to be wished that he did!—he would be amazed at the manifold 
and deeply symbolic prayers and ceremonies with which the Catholic 
Church sanctifies the going out of her children from this world. 
Just as, at our coming into it, this kind mother of our souls makes 
haste to gather us into her arms in Baptism, so, after bestowing her 
fostering care upon us during the years of our pilgrimage (be they 
few or be they many), she passes us, as it were, with due care 
and reverent love into the safe-keeping of Him who so loved the 
souls of men that He did not deem it an exorbitant price to buy 
them with His own precious Blood. 


Death is the climax of life, its last and therefore most solemn 
moment—all the more solemn by reason that a whole eternity 
depends on that fleeting instant. There is something very grand 
and awe-inspiring about death both because of its finality and because 
of the terrific wrench from all that we know and love. Nature trem- 
bles when thus compelled to embark upon a voyage into the unknown, 
the unexplored, and therefore into what must needs fill her with 
alarm. But where flesh and blood are filled with terror because 
reason fails, our faith comes to the rescue, throwing, as it alone 
can do, a flood of light upon the dark ocean on which the soul sets 
sail. So does a lighthouse, standing high upon a desolate cliff, 
stretch out mighty arms of light, dispelling the darkness and offer- 
ing safe guidance to mariners. 


What a contrast between the pagan and the Christian attitude 
towards death! The pagan looks upon death as the sum total of 
all evils, a grim necessity to which a blind, cruel fate has subjected 


all life, and from the clutches of which none may hope to escape. 


The horror of it all is made the more intense because without faith 

man knows nothing of the future. He may have a vague hope 

of a survival, but reason is unable to throw much light upon it; 
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hence, even as the best of the pagans spent life in doubts, so they 
died in fear and terror, or they affected an indiffence which was 
only a mask under which they strove to hide their inward uneasiness. 
When Augustus, the first great Roman Emperor, lay dying, he asked 
for a mirror so that he might have a last glance at his own 
countenance; then, turning to the bystanders, he asked whether he 
had well played the rdle assigned to him. On their giving an 
affirmative answer, he asked them to pay him the tribute an actor 
or clown asked and received at the conclusion of his “turn”: Vos 
plaudite! Trajan was a many-sided man: he knew something about 
art and dabbled in literature. He also hated Christianity and sought 
to blot out the name of Jesus by setting up a temple to Jupiter on 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre and one to Venus on the summit of 
Calvary. Whatever he may have known in life, when he lay a-dying 
he was in utter ignorance as to what was to become of him: so he 
affected to treat the whole thing as a joke, the gravest consequence 
of it all being that his “sweet little soul” was about to go into 
bleak, cold and barren places where he could no longer indulge in 
his wonted witticisms: 

Animula vagula, blandula, 

Hospes comesque corporis, 

Que nunc abibis in loca 

Pallidula, rigidula, nudula, 

Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos! 


However, even in those days there were men of a more serious 
turn of mind, men who still fed upon the few crumbs of the primi- 
tive revelation given by God to mankind, or who had perhaps had 
access to the sacred books of the Jews. At any rate, there were not 
wanting both poets and thinkers who had at least some faint glimpse 
of a future life. Thus Virgil, in the sixth book of the A£neid, des- 
cribes the future state of the good and the wicked in terms which 
are Obviously no mere poetic trick, but the expression of a deep 
personal conviction. Still earlier Plato had written words that form 
an apt commentary upon the Biblical injunction to remember our 
last end, for so we shall avoid sin: “Thou knowest, O Socrates, 
that when a man is about to die, there comes upon him the fear 
and the remembrance of things to which previously he never gave 
a thought; for what men call the myths concerning those in Hades, 
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how they have to expiate there the evil they have done here— 
these things, which up till then they laughed to scorn, now disturb 
the soul with the fear lest after all they be true . . . and because 
he is now nearer to the confines of the future state, a man has a 
clearer insight into those mysteries” (“Republic,” Book I, cap. 8), 

How happy and how beautiful, on the other hand, is the death 
of the children of God—truly precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of His Saints! The divine Scriptures and the lives 
of the Saints give us pictures that rob death-beds of all their natural 
terrors, such is the radiance cast round them by the light into 
which the soul is about to enter. How sublime in its simplicity is 
the death of Jacob, surrounded by his twelve sons! “And he 
charged them, saying: ‘I am now going to be gathered to my peo- 
ple . . .’ and when he had ended the commandments, wherewith 
he instructed his sons, he drew up his feet upon the bed and died. 
And he was gathered to his people” (Gen., xl. 29, 32). Such also 
was the death of Moses, the leader of God’s people, who died within 
sight of the promised land, resigned to the sentence that forbade 
him to set foot on its soil, though to comfort him as a token of 
pardon the Lord showed him the whole land: “And Moses the 
servant of God died there, in the land of Moab, by the command- 
ment of the Lord. And He buried him in the valley of the land 
of Moab over against Phogor: and no man hath known of his sepul- 
chre until this present day” (Deut., xxxiv. 2,6). When we think 
of the death of the Saints, we instinctively repeat the prayer of 
that strange personage, Balaam, who blessed when asked to curse. 
“Let my soul die the death of the just, and my last end be like 
to them” (Num., xxiii. 10). 

One thing that is well proved is that a holy life invariably ends 
with a holy death. No one knows this better than a priest, for he 
is so often the eyewitness of the truly blessed deaths of good, simple 
folk about whom there was indeed nothing out of the way, but 
who lived lives of faith and so died as they had lived—in sub- 
mission to God’s will and with a lowly but assured confidence in His 
goodness. 

II. THe Saints In DEATH 

It would be a delightful task to draw upon the rich treasures of 

hagiography and to put before the reader a series of pictures of 
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deaths precious in the sight of the Lord. While the task would 
be as easy as it would be pleasant, space will allow us only to draw 


attention to a priceless little book which is far too little known, 
though its value as a picture of a state of mind or an attitude 
towards the supernatural is simply inestimable. We mean the 
“Dialogues” of St. Gregory the Great, so called because the work 
is written in the form of a dialogue between the great Pope and 
one of his deacons, Peter by name. The work is divided into four 
pooks, the first and third giving an account of the lives of certain 
holy personages of Italy, the second is wholly devoted to the life 
of St. Benedict, and the fourth gives instances of certain holy deaths 
and apparitions of the dead. The story of the death of St. Benedict 
is so well known that we need but mention it. The Patriarch of 
Monks died indeed after the fashion of the great patriarchs of the 
Old Law: as Jacob among his sons, Benedict gave up his soul to 
God in the midst of his brethren, standing erect before the altar with 
hand and eyes lifted up to heaven. 

There lived at Rome, during the pontificate of Gregory, a poor 
paralytic called Servulus. Gregory, who knew him well, tells us 
that not only could he not walk, but he could not even sit up or 
take his fool unaided. His mother and brother waited on him. 
He could not read, yet with the alms that were given him he bought 
a copy of the Scriptures and he had them read to him by those 
to whom he, poor as he was, could yet offer hospitality. “As the 
time of his death drew nigh, he Asked the strangers who stood by 
his bed and his guests to rise and sing with him the Psalms that 
are usually recited at the approaching departure of a soul. And 
whilst the dying man was thus singing with the persons that were 
with him, all of a sudden he stopped them, crying out with a loud 
voice : ‘Be silent! Do you not hear heaven resounding with praises ” 
And as he applied the ear of his heart to the harmonies he heard 
within, this holy soul was set free from the bondage of the body. 
Now, at the moment of its going from hence, the place was filled 
with such sweet fragrance that all those who were present experi- 
enced an ineffable joy and delight, by which they knew that that 
blessed soul was even now among those heavenly singers. One of 
our monks, who is still alive, witnessed all this and he is wont to 
assert with many tears that, until they had laid the body to rest, 
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the fragrance of that sweet odor never left them” (JV Dial., xiv), 

It is rather remarkable to find St. Gregory explaining in terms 
almost identical with those used by Plato how it is that the dying 
sometimes see things that are hidden from us in life. As a matter 
of fact, anyone who is even superficially acquainted with ecclesiasti- 
cal history must know that nothing is more common in the accounts 
given of the death of holy personages than the mention of super- 
natural lights and comforts which were granted to them at that 
supreme hour. 

But if it is a consolation to know that heaven and heavenly 
spirits are so nigh to us in death, it would be a grave mistake to 
overlook the dreadful opposite to these experiences. That the devil 
endeavors to sneak into the sickroom, that he draws nigh to the 
couch even of the best and holiest, is a possibility which we believe 
without any private revelation; the well-known character of the 
evil one is enough to impress the fact upon our mind. Moreover, 
the prayers of the Ritual and the repeated sprinkling with holy water 
make it clear enough that the keen eye of the Catholic Church 
readily detects there certain loathsome presences which escape our 
vision. The Lives of the Saints also supply us with ample proofs: 
thus, when the great wonder-worker of the West, St. Martin, lay 
dying, surrounded by his religious brethren and the clergy of his 
church, he suddenly beheld standing among them the evil one whom 
he straightway apostrophized with the utmost boldness: “What art 
thou here for, cruel beast? thou shalt not find anything of thine 
in me!”’ Even as he spoke these words he gave up his soul, which 
was at once received by the Angels whom many were privileged to 
hear singing the praises of God. St. Severinus, Bishop of 
Cologne, was informed by an angelic messenger that Martin, Bishop 
of Tours, had entered into rest (cfr. Brev. Rom., 11 Nov., and 
Sulpitius Severus, Vita S. Martini). 


PER 


III. MerprevaL Customs 


One of the most remarkable manifestations of piety in the Middle 
Ages was the desire to be affiliated to some Religious Order in the 
last hour of life, or at least to die clothed in the habit of some 
monastic institution. Philip I] of Spain was far from blameless. 
His policy was often disastrous, and throughout his reign he was 
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almost always a thorn in the side of the Popes. But he was withal 
4 wonderful Catholic, and his death was what his life had been. 
In his last hours he exclaimed: “I wish I had been a lay brother 
in the least and obscurest of all the convents in my kingdom!” No 
doubt, he would have died more easily had he been door-keeper 
or cook in a Franciscan Convent. Philip II was not the only one 
who had these intuitions into reality when it is too late to translate 
wistful regrets or wishes into fact. Hence the extraordinary keen- 
ness to consecrate to God by a religious profession at least the 
last hours or days of life. 

There is nothing new in the idea that there is some advantage 
to be derived from the wearing of a garment that once belonged to 
some holy personage, just as there may be consolation in wearing 
a garment that has been used by a dear departed one. Thus, 
Eliseus gathered up the mantle of Elias and with it wrought miracles 
in the spirit and power of that fiery prophet which he had received 
as an inheritance. 

When St. Paul the Hermit was about to die, he asked St. Anthony 
to go back to his monastery and fetch the cloak he had received 
from Athanasius, for he wished to be wrapped in its folds as a sign 
of his being in full communion with the great protagonist of the 
Godhead of the Word. Anthony complied, wrapped the dead 
body of Paul in the mantle of the Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
in exchange took for himself the cloak which the greatest of 
solitaries had plaited of the leaves of a palm tree, and ever after 
he wore it on the festivals of Easter and Pentecost. 

In the Middle Ages many men and women frequently demanded 
the habit of religion and took the vows at the end of their days. 
For this purpose the monastic chapter was convened in due form 
and made to vote for or against admission. Monastic churches 
speak of these last-minute monks and nuns as frater ad succurren- 
dum, soror ad succurrendum, which phrase admirably expresses the 
idea that prompted these belated aspirants to a life of perfection. 
All they wish was to secure, after death, the prayers and suffrages 
of the Order into which they were thus admitted. Thus, for in- 
stance, Ansold of Maule, one of the rough companions of the Nor- 
man adventurer, Robert Guiscard, after a life of fighting and 
adventures, asked his wife to set him free from all conjugal duties 
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so that he might die a monk. His request being granted both by 
his wife and by the monks, he was promptly given the monastic 
habit and tonsure and three days later he died (cfr. Gougaud 
“Devotions and Ascetic Practices of the Middle Ages,” p, 132, 
Burns, Oates, Washbourne, London). One of the most conspicuons 
examples of such a belated profession, as well as the first in time, 
is that of the Emperor Lothair I, who took the habit during an 
illness and actually ended his days in a Benedictine Abbey in 856, 

It is not to be denied that at times superstition or vain observance 
had its share in all this, though intelligent churchmen never ceased 
to point out that these outward symbols were useless without the 
interior conversion which they betokened. In this sense we must 
understand the saying that no one dying in the habit of St. Francis 
would be damned. The same applies to the promises attached to 
the wearing of any or all scapulars. 

As a picture of medieval life and a practical proof of the faith 
of our forefathers this custom is interesting. It survives to some 
extent in the pious practice of wearing the scapular and in the 
privilege granted to people in the world who are affiliated as 
Tertiaries or Oblates to one of the great Orders, to be clothed in its 
habit at the last and to wear it in death. 


IV. Deatu on SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 


Another practice which was very common was to put the dying 
person on a bed of ashes or on the bare floor. The symbolic mean- 
ing of such a ceremony is easily seen: man is made of the dust 
of the earth, and in punishment of his sins, and likewise as an 
expiation, he is doomed to return into the dust out of which the 
Creator’s hand first fashioned him. 

Vana salus hominis, vanus decor, omnia vana, 

Inter vana nihil vanius homine, 

Dum magis alludunt gaudia vite 

Preterit, imo fugit; non fugit, imo perit, 

Post hominem vermis, post vermem fit cinis, heu! heu! 
Sic redit ad cinerem gloria nostra suum. . . . 


“Vain is man’s health, vain his beauty, all is vain. Among vain 
things none is more vain than man. Whilst the joys of life are 
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most alluring he passes, nay he flits past—he does not flit by, he 
even perishes. After man worms, after worms ashes, alas! alas! 
So does our glory return to its ashes.” Thus, the famous religious 

Adam of St. Victor in his own epitaph. This is a gloomy pic- 
ture, no doubt, but it is typical of the view of life and death that was 
prevalent in those stern days. No wonder, then, that men sought, 
as it were, to accept voluntarily and by anticipation the sentence 
pronounced in the groves of Eden and so emphatically repeated to 
each one of us year by year: “Remember, O man, that thou art 
dust and into dust thou shalt return.” 

The ceremonial use of ashes as a symbol of grief or repentance 
is often found in the pages of the Bible. Thus, at Jonas’ preaching 
the King of Niniveh cast off his royal robes, put on sackcloth, and 
“sat in ashes” (Jon., iii. 6). “When the Jews were threatened by 
Aman with extermination, there was great mourning among them, 
with fasting, wailing and weeping, many using sackcloth and ashes 
for their bed” (Esther, iv. 3). Among Christians the use of ashes 
had no other purpose. It is of the highest antiquity, the Gospel 
itself clearly pointing to the practice, for Our Lord said: “Woe to 
thee, Corozain . . . for if in Tyre and Sidon had been wrought 
the mighty works that have been wrought in you, they would have 
done penance long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes” (Luke, x. 13). 
“Exomologesis (Penance) is a discipline for man’s prostration 
and humiliation, enjoying a demeanor calculated to move to mercy. 
With regard also to the very dress and food, it commands the 
penitent to lie in sackcloth and ashes” (Tertull., De Pemit., IX). 
St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Isidore, and many others write in 
almost identical terms. 

When a devout Christian asked to die on the bare floor or on 
a hairshirt strewn with ashes, the act was simply an outward 
expression of the sentiments of compunction that filled his heart. 
However holy a man’s life may seemingly be, he must not go out 
of life without penance, says St. Augustine; and, according to his 
biographer, St. Martin of Tours said that a Christian should not 
die except in sackcloth and ashes (Christianum nisi in cinere et 
cilicio mori non decet). 

The custom of laying the dying upon the floor strewn with ashes 
was exceedingly common and almost normal and obligatory in 
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monasteries. It was not unknown to people in the world. The 
sackcloth and the ashes were solemnly blessed by the priest, who 
then asked the sick man: Placent tibi cinis et ctlictum ad testimonium 
penitentie ante Deum in die judicu? To which he replied: Placent, 
“When a man appears to be in his last extremity,” says an anony- 
mous writer of Tours, “he should be laid on the floor, on ashes, 
or at least upon straw, by which is shown that he is dust and must 
return to dust” (cfr. Marténe, De Ant. Eccl. Rit., lib. III, xi), 
Monastic rituals contain a very elaborate ceremonial observed on 
such occasions. To this day a modified rite of this kind is observed 
by the Carthusians and Trappists, who place the dying upon a 
straw mattress strewn with ashes. 


An involuntary shudder runs through us when we think of these 
ceremonies. Those were harsh times when life was held cheap, 
and the faith that was in men made them set far greater store by 
the well-being of the soul than the mere prolongation of bodily 
existence. To us it seems, rightly too, that to attempt to carry 
out such a ritual would be a sure way of quickly terminating a 
dying man’s agony. Hence, there must have been a good deal of 
humane interpretation of the ritual concerning which the letter of , 
the rubrics is silent. In any case, there is a valuable lesson to be 
learned from these old-time customs. We are apt to be unduly 
influenced by the modern attitude towards life, or rather towards 
death, looking upon it as an evil that must be staved off at all costs; 
nay, the dying man himself must be kept in ignorance of his ap- 
proaching end. Thus it comes about that even practising Catholics 
do not always send for the priest in time, delude the sick with vain 
hopes, or ask the physician to keep him more or less insensible by the 
use of narcotics. Such conduct betokens but little faith in super- 
natural realities. A Christian is a soldier of Christ, equipped for 
battle on the day of his Confirmation. A warrior wishes to meet 
his foe in the open; he is fully prepared to buy victory with his own 
life. Death is not an end, but a beginning: it is indeed the dark 
mouth of a tunnel, but, though gloom may surround us for a while, 
at the other end of the tunnel an everlasting Sun shines upon the 
bright fields of an abode planned and laid out by Omnipotent Wis- 
dom and Love to be the dwelling place of His beloved Son and of 
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all those whom Jesus leads thither as the living trophies of His 
victory. 

A Christian should meet death quite simply, for that way lies the 
road to God. On his part, a priest, when visiting the sick, is only 
doing his duty if he refuses to delude the dying with vain hopes. 
No doubt, infinite tact and kindness are required in this ministry, 
but the greatest kindness is to warn the sufferer in good time to 
set his house in order: Dispone domui tue, quia morieris tu, et non 
vives (Is., xxxviii. 1). Would that more men had courage to 
speak thus, and that all men were able to bear such language! It 
would mean an increased number of good and holy deaths. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 


By THE Rev. FaTtHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


XII. Defensive or Offensive ? 


St. Alphonsus and others made a vow never to waste any time. 
We ordinary men find this too heroic. We waste our time shame- 
fully. The best of us waste much of it. How much we priests 
might accomplish if we had a program with at least a few definite 
points, and fought like real men every day to realize them! The 
pastor, as an apostle of definiteness, never ceased to insist on this 
point. All of us that listened to him were, I do believe, the better 
and religiously the more conscientious and aggressive for his insistent 
preaching. One young priest, not his assistant at the time, main- 
tained that it is impossible to live up to such a program of definite- 
ness in parish life. He said to the pastor: 

A.—Father, I cannot see how a priest, without absolute self- 
crucifixion, can live up to such a program in ordinary parish life. 
When he sees his program go to pieces, he will be disgusted and 
discouraged. Better to do the best you can and fight your way 
through the work and the trials of every day than to attempt the 
impossible and then become discouraged and give up ali honest 
trying. 

P.—That is a philosophy made up of imagination and timidity 
and cowardice and lukewarmness. Difficulties and obstacles are the 
greatest bluffers in the world. You do not know how much you can 
do with some good will. Without a program, containing a few 
very definite points, you will take things too easy. Begin with an 
easy program, if you must. Have only three or four definite 
points in it that you will make yourself do and observe without 
relenting, without exception or exemption or dispensation. Without 
some such definite program to begin with, you will quickly let your- 
self go, you will drift, and be ruled by feelings and impulses. You 
will never learn to do hard things except when and as long as 
you feel the pressure of cold duty. And you will come to pare 
down even your cold duty to a conscientious minimum and then 
fail altogether. 

A.—Yet, it is better not to promise than to promise and not to 
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keep the promise. Some men may be able to make a program with 
definite points according to your prescription, but there is not 
enough iron for it in my will. 

P.—That’s all bosh about iron in the will. Some men do have 
a little more natural energy than others, but any man can if he 
wills. Set yourself a task and fortify yourself with the right kind 
of motive and with the ideal of self-conquest, and you can perform 
your task and be master of yourself. It is either “a man or a 
mollycoddle.” 

A.—That is a terrible alternative to face—either man or molly- 
coddle. 

P.—And you have to face it. Either fight or yield. You want to 
be a good priest and protect yourself against the temptations that 
beset your way. You know that without meditation and spiritual 
reading you are in danger of failing in your work and in your 
conduct. Therefore, you must find time for these two things every 
day. You must make time for them. If you have no program 
and no definite time for these things, you are going to omit them 
so often that you will end by giving them up completely. Make 
these two things definite and set them down as the foundation stones 
of your program. If you find that you cannot make sure of a 
safe half-hour in the evening for spiritual reading, make it in the 
morning. Set apart an hour in the morning for these two things, 
meditation and spiritual reading, and make that hour as early as 
possible. It can be done and you can do it. 

A.—Who can find an hour in the morning for such things? 

P.—You can and any priest can, if he sets himself the definite 
task. It is all a matter of good will. Get up in time. Without 
meditation and spiritual reading you will never know what the 
spiritual life is, and you will certainly never grow in it. If it is 
heroic to get up in time and to prepare for Mass decently, and to 
make your meditation and spiritual reading every day without 
exception, you will simply have to become heroic to this extent. 
Let me tell you a little story of heroism. 

One time I was going from Baltimore to Philadelphia with the 
late Father Thomas S. Dolan. When we were seated in the train, 
he excused himself saying : “Father, I must first make my meditation. 
I was rushed this morning because I overslept after a midnight sick- 
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call. I always make my meditation before Mass or, if I am some 
how hindered, immediately after Mass.” I was not so faithful in 
this practice at that time as I am now. He put me to shame, but 
I was mightily and effectively edified. Then and there I made up 
my mind that, if he could and did do such a thing, I would also 
do it. After about half an hour of silence he made the sign of 
the cross and turned to me saying : “Of course, you made your medi- 
tation before Mass. I know how methodical you are, and how 
punctual and regular in getting up and being on time always and 
for everything. I am made of weaker clay, but our spiritual 
director in the seminary impressed it upon us with dogmatic assur- 
ance that a priest without regular meditation is in very serious 
danger. Conscious of my weakness and of my temptations I bound 
myself before ordination to spend a minimum of twenty minutes 
every day in meditative prayer. To close the loophole of exceptions, 
I made a vow with the intention of keeping it under pain of mortal 
sin. It has meant much to me.” Little did he know, but I have 
reformed. In that very hour I promised to God that, cost what 
it may, I should, even to the point of heroism, make meditation 
and spiritual reading every day. 

A.—This puts me to shame too. Yet, I feel too weak for such 
a vow. 

P.—I should not like to take the responsibility for advising you 
to make such a vow, but dare we expect to make much of our life 
and to do our work and to take part in the salvation of souls without 
fighting our love of ease and our self-indulgence and laziness? It 
can’t be done. We have all made the experience that resolutions 
and promises cannot be kept without self-denial and strenuous and 
steady fighting. If we are not willing to put some real pressure 
on ourselves, we are out of place as commanders and leaders in 
Christ’s army. 

A.—It seems to me that one is not bound to make use of extra- 
ordinary means of such difficulty. Most priests use only ordinary 
means for self-sanctification, and become holy and do much for 
the sanctification of others. 

P.—Do they? How do you know? Perhaps ordinary means may 
suffice for some, but with ordinary means you can at most get 
ordinary results. Some priests, perhaps many, must use extra- 
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ordinary means because they would be lost without some heroic 
fighting against their temptations from within and from without. 
In any case, even if mediocrity is safe for some men, mediocrity 
is not a satisfactory ideal for a priest. 

A.—I admit all this, but the majority of men and even of priests 
are not cast in an heroic mould. The Lord knows it, and has 
patience with us. 

P.—You cannot class priests with the average layman. By voca- 
tion, by education, and by position the priest is set up as a teacher 
and as an example for his people. Ascetic writers agree that 
ordinary virtue is hardly sufficient for the needs of the priest. 
Indeed, common sense suggests that one who is to teach men the 
way of salvation by word and by example should have not only the 
knowledge but also the habit of virtue, and show by his example 
how men should live according to his teaching. 

A.—You crush a man with your reasoning. Still, what you say 
cannot be gainsaid. The other day I told a man some things he 
should do for his religious good. He was impertinent enough to 
say that he did not see why he should deny himself in so painful a 
way since he did not see that some priests he knew were doing much 
in the way of such self-denial. It was a weak defense, but I could not 
counter with “do as you have my example.” Besides, when I was 
at school I remember painfully well that we boys often reacted to 
admonitions and sermons with saying about our teachers and moni- 
tors: “It’s easy enough to tell us, but they are not doing themselves 
what they tell us to do.” 

P.—The trouble is that we have to fight not only against the 
weakening influence of our easy-going and corrupting surroundings, 
but most of all against our own inclinations. Cereus in vitium 
flecti, monitoribus asper (Pliant as wax to those who lead us wrong, 
but all impatient with a faithful tongue), said our discerning 
friend, Horace (Ars Poetica, 163). If people see our unworldliness, 
our detachment from money, our virtuous self-denials, they will 
listen respectfully to our teachings and admonitions. There is noth- 
ing quite so convincing and persuasive as example, and nothing else 
will give our words more force. There is no argument against 
example. 

A.—Nobody can deny this, but how many of us measure up to 
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your ascetic specifications? Since we are creatures of our guyr- 
roundings, we cannot resist the steady pressure of the little 
world in which we live. It is only too true that we are like wax 
under this steady pressure and resentful against the hard demands of 
our ascetic teachers and masters. I am often dissatisfied with my 
life, my easy-going ways, and I am afraid of myself and for 
myself if I should get into surroundings less favorable to regularity 
and virtue. 

P.—You have reason for fearing. Just this morning I received 
a letter from a former assistant. He writes: “Father, you do not 
know half of what is going on among some of us. I am being 
ostracized because I would not waste my time and neglect my 
parish to join in certain pastimes of my neighbors.” It is so very 
easy to follow the crowd and so very hard to stand apart from 
the crowd and to live up to a high ideal. 

A.—Heu me miserum! What can a weak young priest do to 
resist all these degrading influences? Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor. Ovid was conscious of it and St. Paul also 
complained of his weakness. And he did not have to fight the 


corrupting influences to which a priest in these days is exposed 


among us. 

P.—Have I not been preaching to you the remedy that will pro- 
tect and strengthen you? Semper aliquid certi proponendum est. 
You have to fight and do some violence to yourself. The grace of 
God will help you if you pray for it and codperate with it by 
making use of the means which are recommended to all priests. 
Do not attempt things beyond your present strength. Noscenda est 
mensura sui spectandaque rebus in summis mimimisque (“A man 
must know his own strength and measure, and govern himself by it 
in all things,” Juvenal, Satire xt, 35). We grow stronger by little 
and little. Of course, you must begin with some definite plan and 
keep aloof from things that would be dangerous when hardened 
into a habit. Priests are not laymen. They must keep away from 
social intercourse and pastimes in which they might become too 
much engrossed to the detriment of their work and spirituality. 
Do not let anybody tell you that you must mix with people and have 
your fun and recreation. You must have your recreation, but in 
other ways and lines. The less you mix with the people in an 
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unofficial and non-pastoral way, the more they will respect you and 
the more confidence they will have in you. Believe me that the 
most popular priest is he who has a reputation for stiff virtue and 
for strong piety. 

A—I have often heard it said that a priest ought to be a good 
mixer. It has been urged against priests that some of them are 
too bookish, too distant, too self-centered and reserved. It does 
seem to me that a priest ought to know his people and mix with 
them. 

P.—It all depends on what is meant by a good mixer. I know 
a priest who was not a good mixer in the sense in which the word 
is commonly understood. He was rather reserved and even stiff 
socially. And yet, when he left the parish, the parishioners said 
that he was the best “mixer” they ever had as pastor. 

A.—How or by what tricks did he earn this reputation ? 

P.—He convinced his people that he was interested in them 
religiously. He visited every family at least twice a year. He could 
do it because he had only about two hundred families. And some 
of them that were careless or needed special religious attention he 
visited much oftener. He was also a census maniac, but about his 
activity and method in this line I shall tell you some interesting 
things some other time. 

More relative to our present subject is the case of another priest 
about whom I have some intimate data. He is still living and 
growing, not only in years, but also in virtue and popularity. The 
people idolize him. He had incorporated into his vocabulary the 
words “strenuous” and “mollycoddle” long before T.R. gave them 
national currency. 

As you do not know this good man, I may tell you something 
about him for your good. As a young priest he found himself 
slipping. He loved company. He loved certain recreations and 
pleasures. He began to feel disappointed and unhappy in his work. 
He was on the point of giving up the struggle against his tempta- 
tions and inclinations when he heard of an old religious priest who, 
as a confessor, had a considerable sacerdotal clientele. This young 
priest went to confession to him and was directed by him to make 
a ten-day Retreat under a competent spiritual coach. He came 
out a new man. He reformed his ways and determined to fight it 
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out with himself. The Retreat furnished him with a clean slate, 
and with an ideal and a definite plan. He has been fighting it oyt 
with himself ever since. He knows the feeling of failure and of 
disappointment and also the joy of conquest. People that are serioys 
love to go to confession to him, because he is definite and reason. 
able and sympathetic and helpful, but also exacting. He has helped 
many. Triflers avoid him. He will not be deceived by them, 
but will open their eyes to their self-deception. 

A.—Always definiteness! Must one be always in armor and have 
a sword in the hand? 


P.—Always. In this world you must be armed if you want to 
be safe. And you have to build the fortress of definiteness around 
you. It is not enough to defend yourself; you have to attack. You 
cannot win a victory without taking the offensive. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


How Is Bequest FoR MASSES TO BE INTERPRETED? 


Question: A Catholic lady before her death in a hospital made a will 
in which she left the residue of her estate, amounting to over five 
hundred dollars, to be divided equally among two priests who are rectors 
of churches in which many High Masses are announced and celebrated 
each week. The money provided in her estate was obtained principally 
by the sale of her home after her death. During her lifetime she was not 
able, owing to lack of means, to request the celebration of a High Mass, 
and on one occasion, according to her executor, she made the statement 
that a Low Mass was just as good. 

The particular article in her will referring to the Masses was stated 
in this way: “To N. and N., share and share alike, to be used for Masses 
to be said for the repose of the testatrix and that of her mother, father 
and brother.” 

When the attorney who drew up the will was consulted in regard to 
her wishes, he stated that unless the testatrix expressly says that she 
does desire Low Masses, which was not done in this case, we usually 
interpret the bequest as leaving it entirely to the discretion of the person to 
whom the Masses are left. 


There is no way of finding out her intention from relatives owing to 
the fact that they died many years ago. Before the estate was settled 
one of the priests died, and the entire amount was turned over to the other 
priest by the surrogate. This priest is in doubt what he is to do. 

PAsTor. 


Answer: The point in question was discussed some time ago in 
this department of THE HoMmILeTic AND PaAsTorAL Review. We 
said at that time that Canon 830 (which applies to all cases where 
a sum of money is given or bequeathed by last will, and the donor 
or testator does not state how many Masses he wants and whether 
they should be High or Low Masses) demands only that the num- 
ber of Masses should be computed according to the legitimate stipend 
in vogue in the place where the offeror of the money lived. That 
Canon does not prescribe that Low Masses must be said, but says 
nothing about that point; and, if the donor of the stipend does not 
say anything about it, it is evident that the priest is at liberty to 
say either High Masses or Low Masses provided he does not 
charge a larger fee than the legitimate fee in force in the diocese 
where the donor lived at the time when he made the offering for 
the Masses. 
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BLEssED VirGIN, TITULAR OF A CHURCH.—THE ComMuNtIoy 
PLATE AND COMMUNION CLOTH.—GREEN CARPET IN THE 
SANCTUARY.—TABERNACLE VEIL 


Question: Will you kindly give me some information on the following 
points : 

(1) My parish is dedicated to St. Mary. Is the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin our patronal feast, and, if so, would I follow the Ordo for 
the feast and its octave? If the patronal feast is higher than the Office 
of the Assumption, what changes must I make? 


(2) Now that the communion plate is authorized, is a communion cloth 
at the altar rail prescribed? 


(3) Is a green carpet obligatory sub gravi in the sanctuary? 
(4) Am I obliged sub gravi to have a tabernacle that can be covered 
on all sides with a canopy? Parocuus. 


Answer: An old Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
March 10, 1787 (Decreta Authentica, n. 2529), which has remained 
unchanged, prescribes that, whenever a church is dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary without the addition of a special title or mys- 
tery to her name, the Feast of the Assumption is to be considered 
as the titular feast of the church. As to the Office and Mass, it 


happens that the Feast of the Titular or Patron of a Church has the 
same rank and the same kind of an octave (octava communis) as 
the Feast of the Assumption; wherefore, the priests appointed to 
that church need not make any changes in the Office and Mass for 
the feast and its octave, but follow the Ordo as it stands. 


The communion plate is not only authorized but is prescribed, 
because the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, March 26, 
1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 631-639), commands the Ordinaries 
to see that the communion plate is used in the churches under 
their jurisdiction. The linen cloth at the communion rail is pre 
scribed even now, for the above-mentioned Decree explicitly states 
that this plate is to be used in addition to the white linen cloth 
which is to be extended before the communicants. Whether one 
should consider the prescription about the linen communion cloth 
as of grave obligation, is not easy to decide, especially now that 
the plate and not the communion cloth is to protect the Blessed 
Sacrament from the irreverence of falling into the dust of the floor. 
However, the lover of the Blessed Sacrament will not fail in any 
sign of reverence that the Church desires to be given Our Lord 
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in the Sacrament of His Love; and, if we cover our dining room 
table with the best linen cloth to honor a dear guest, we should not 
do less for the Divine Banquet. 

There is no law demanding carpets in the sanctuary, but it is 
required that the sanctuary be as neat and ornate as the financial 
circumstances of the church permit because of the reverence due 
to the Eucharistic Presence of Christ. Hartmann (Repertoriwm 
Rituum) does suggest that the altar steps and platform and the floor 
of the sanctuary be covered with carpets of green, brown, red or 
mixed colors. 

In reference to the outside veil of the tabernacle, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites insists that it be covered with a veil. Since the 
tabernacles which we ordinarily find in the churches in the United 
States are so constructed that they cannot be covered all around 
with a veil, the next best thing that can be done is to have at 
least a veil in front of the tabernacle. We do not think that a 
pastor is bound to go to the expense of having an altar specially 
constructed to meet the full requirements of the rubrical laws. The 
instruction concerning the proper form of the altar of the Blessed 
Sacrament should be given by the authorities to the business houses 
that specialize in the manufacture of church furniture. 


PLACE OF CONFESSION FOR WOMEN 


Question: The confessions of deaf persons who inform the priest of their 
difficulty are heard in the sacristy of the church which is provided with 
a prie-dieu and a chair. Is this permissible for women as well as for men? 


SACERDOs. 


Answer: The Code of Canon Law does not state where persons 
who are hard of hearing and cannot, practically speaking, go to 
confession in the ordinary confessionals in church, are to make 
their confession. But Canon gro does permit the hearing of con- 
fessions of women outside the regular confessional for reason of 
necessity. The Ordinary has, of course, the authority to approve 
or disapprove of places for confession and to make appropriate 
regulations. As far as we have been able to observe, the sacristy 
in most churches is used for the purpose of hearing the confessions 
of all who, because of hard hearing, cannot confess in the ordinary 
confessionals in church. 
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Wuat Is CONSIDERED INDECENT Dress OF WOMEN By THE 
SUPREME AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH? 
Question: Is there any authoritative statement of the Holy See as ty 
what constitutes indecent dress of women? It is evident that effective 


action against unchristian fashions for women can be had only if one can 
point out with precision things that are judged indecent by the Church, 


VERITAs, 

Answer: Yes, there is such an authoritative statement. Recently 
one of our correspondents has kindly sent us a copy of a leaflet 
published by the Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein, 
with the Imprimatur of the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop 
of St. Louis. In this leaflet there are translated from the Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, January 12, 1930 
(cfr. THe HomiLetic AnD Pastorat Review, April, 1930, pp. 
757-759), those points which the Holy See wants the bishops to 
attend to in an effort to stop the spread of indecent fashions for 
women. So earnest is the Holy See about this matter that it 
requires the bishops to state in their quinquennial report on the state 
of their dioceses what they have done to counteract this evil. Further- 
more, the above-mentioned leaflet draws attention to the fact that 
the aforesaid Instruction incorporates by reference a letter of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, August 23, 1928, to the religious 
communities of women in the City of Rome conducting girls’ 
schools. In that letter specific directions are given as to what the 
Holy See considers unbecoming dress for Catholic women and girls. 
We quote from the leaflet: “In order that uniformity of understand- 
ing prevail in all institutions of religious women regarding the cases 
in which the aforecited prescriptions of the Congregation of Relig- 
ious apply, we recall that a dress cannot be called decent which is 
cut deeper than two fingers’ breadth under the pit of the throat, 
which does not cover the arms at least to the elbows, and scarcely 
reaches a bit beyond the knees. Furthermore, dresses of transparent 
material are improper, as also flesh-colored stockings, which suggest 
the legs being bare.” 

The reader can judge for himself how many of the Catholic 
ladies, young and old, contradict the teaching of the Supreme 
Authority of the Church in their manner of dressing, not only in 
the streets, but even in our churches and when approaching Holy 
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Communion. The spirit of liberty in its exaggerated form, and 
the lack of delicacy of Christian modesty lost through contact with 
life in the midst of an overwhelmingly large neo-pagan population 
that is mostly Christian in name only, have made even ordinarily 
good Catholic women and young ladies unconscious of the indecency 
of modern dress and its offense against public Christian morality. 
It will require a country-wide concerted effort of the Catholic Church 
in the United States to bring back to them the Christian sense of 
modesty, not by impatient scolding and severe condemnation and 
penalties, but by persistent and uniform teaching of the high sense 
of morality evidenced in the lives of the Saints and the vast majority 
of our Catholic ancestors. 














PoRTIUNCULA INDULGENCE 









Question: In connection with the notice in the Diocesan Ordo about the 
Portiuncula Indulgence for August 2, a discussion arose among the priests 
of this parish as to what churches have the Indulgence, whether the 
members of the Third Order Secular of St. Francis could gain the In- 
dulgence in our parish church in which a branch of that Order has been 
legally established, whether the various Franciscan Sisterhoods can gain 
the Portiuncula Indulgence in the chapel of their convent, and whether 
outsiders could also gain the Indulgence in those chapels. Finally, what 
prayers have to be said at each visit? CoNFESSARIUS. 












Answer: Many points concerning the Portiuncula Indulgence 
were settled by the Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary of July 10, 
1924. By that Decree were revoked the faculties of the bishops to 
appoint churches throughout the diocese for the gaining of the 
Indulgence. Privileges of the Portiuncula Indulgence which had 
been granted to churches in perpetuity were not revoked. On the 
recommendation of the Ordinary of the diocese public churches can 
get the privilege if they are at least two miles distant from any 
church that has the Portiuncula Indulgence. Semi-public oratories 
can also.on the recommendation of the bishop get the concession, 
but it will be granted for the benefit of the members of the com- 
munity only. 












By general and permanent concession the churches and public 
chapels of the Friars Minor, the Capuchin Fathers, the Conventuals 
and the Third Order Regular have the Indulgence. Also the public 
churches and oratories of the Poor Clares and Nuns of the Third 
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Order with solemn vows, and of the religious Third Order com. 
munities with simple vows, provided these Third Order communities 
are legitimately aggregated to the First Order of St. Francis, 
the religious Third Order communities have no public church of 
oratory, but merely a house chapel where the Blessed Sacrament js 
habitually reserved, they can gain the Indulgence in their chapel, 
but the concession benefits only the members of the community and 
those who live in their institutions. 

The secular Third Order members can gain the Indulgence in 
the churches and public oratories where the Third Order is legitj- 
mately erected. If there is no church in their place where the 
Third Order is canonically erected and also no other church which 
has the Portiuncula Indulgence, the secular Third Order members 
may gain the Indulgence in their own parish church. At each visit 
six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory be to the Father must be 
said, and no other prayers may be substituted. As to the confession 
and Holy Communion, the general rules of the Code apply, namely, 
the confession may be made within eight days preceding the day 
of the Indulgence, Holy Communion may be received on the day 
before the feast, and both confession and Holy Communion may be 
made any day within the octave of the feast. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














CASUS MORALIS 
The Sacrifice of the Mass 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case-—A parish-priest, during the celebration of Holy Mass, found 
that the sacristan had forgotten to put out a large host to be con- 
secrated for Benediction that evening. As he became aware of this 
only after the consecration of the wine, he sent word that a large host 
should be brought, which he at once consecrated. His friend, Fr. Caius, 
who was saying his Office within sight of the altar, on observing this 
hurriedly went in search of a chalice with wine and water, brought 
them to the priest, and suggested to him to consecrate the second 
chalice, for a new sacrifice had been inaugurated by the consecration 
of the second host. The celebrant did as suggested. When he came 
to the Communion, he consumed his Mass Host and the sacred species 
in the first chalice, took the ablutions, consumed the sacred species in 
the second chalice, and placed the second Host in the tabernacle for 
Benediction. He felt that his learned friend had extricated him from 
a difficulty and a sacrilege. 

Solution.—It is now almost universally held by theologians that 
the essence of the Holy Sacrifice consists in the twofold consecration 
of bread and wine (Capello, I, 560). So firm is this conviction that 
no modern theologian, in so far as the writer is aware, approves 
of the singular opinion of Noldin (De Sacr., n, 118) that there 
may be circumstances under which particles may be consecrated, at 
least conditionally, immediately after the consecration of the wine. 
The view will be familiar to our clerical readers, who may be 
referred to Vermeersch (Theol. Mor., III, 380) for a refutation 
of Noldin’s opinion. We take the common opinion of theologians 
in this matter to be so certain that the contrary view may be set 
aside, for in the Sacraments we may not act on probabilities, except 
of course in extreme cases when nothing better than probability 
can be got. We assume, then, that a priest who consecrates one 
species with the explicit intention of not consecrating the second . 
species, certainly acts illicitly and very probably invalidly. The plea 
that there is a moral union between the newly consecrated host or 
hosts, and what has been already consecrated, cannot be maintained 
safely. Therefore, the celebrant acted wrongly in consecrating the 
second host. 
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Secondly, Fr. Caius was correct in theory, but, since be brought 
the wine to be consecrated after the celebrant had consecrated the 
Benediction host with the apparent intention of not consecrating a 
second chalice (which, of course, he should not attempt to do), no 
subsequent rectification, if such it could be called, could make the 
intention of the celebrant other than it was—namely, illicit and 
probably invalid. For no subsequent consecration of a second 
chalice could make that a sacrifice which from the beginning was 
not intended to be such. Even granting that the censecration of 
the second chalice constituted a new sacrifice, it has never been 
permitted to a priest to perform two sacrifices in one and the 
same Mass. 

Thirdly, since the celebrant consumed the second sacred species 
of wine after the ablutions, he violated the grave precept of the 
Eucharistic fast without any necessity, on the assumption that the 
second chalice was really consecratéd. 

In the fourth place, a celebrant should consume the Sacred Body 
of Our Lord before the Precious Blood. This was not done, for 
the Sacred Body was placed in the tabernacle. Fr. Caius, there- 
fore, in spite of his theological exactitude, did not prevent the grave 
irregularities of the parish-priest—to say nothing worse. The cele- 
brant should have been satisfied with breaking a small portion of 
the Mass host to receive in Holy Communion, and in putting the 
rest of the host into the tabernacle to serve for Benediction. Had 
he thought of it, the parish-priest might—wrongly, of course— 
have placed a small consecrated host in the lunula at Benediction, 
and a large unconsecrated one behind it, in the ostensorium for 
Benediction. This would have led to material idolatry. Lastly, if 
he had put into the lunula his own first Mass host—presuming 
a second had not been consecrated—and had received in Holy Com- 
munion a small host from the ciborium in the tabernacle he would 
have acted wrongly, for the celebrant is obliged to receive part of 
what he has consecrated in the Mass (cfr. Periodica, November, 
1927, to which the writer is indebted). 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ALLOCUTION OF THE HoLy FATHER IN CONSISTORY.—CREATION 
oF Five CARDINALS. 


In the Consistory held on June 30, 1930, the Supreme Pontiff 
addressed the assembled Cardinals on the great blessing which the 
Jubilee Year and the six months of its extension to the end of 
last June had brought to the Church. He then referred to the Euch- 
aristic Congress of the Catholic World held at Carthage, Africa, 
and the canonization of a number of Saints. These happy events 
had rejoiced his heart and lightened his care for the welfare of 
the Church. On the other hand, things have occurred which caused 
sadness and worry to the Holy Father. There is great need of new 
churches and rectories in some sections of Italy where people have 
flocked together and formed new cities, like those in the vicinity of 
Rome. The people are falling into the hands of the proselytizing 
Protestant sects which have invaded the very City of Rome, and 
are becoming daily more persistent in their attempts to establish 
their cult. They were supposed to be merely tolerated under the 
new agreement between the Holy See and Italy, but it appears that 
the legislature and the influential men of the City favor them to no 
small extent so that they have ample opportunity to spread their 
erroneous religion. 

The Holy Father states that his request for prayer to beg God 
to bring speedy relief to the persecuted Christians in Russia had 
met with a hearty response, not only on the part of the Catholics, 
but also of other religions. He requests that prayer for that inten- 
tion be continued, and that the prayers at the end of Low Mass be 
said especially for that intention. 

Finally, the Pope alludes to the controversy between the Catholic 
Church in the Island of Malta and the British Empire; he clears 
the bishops of Malta of all blame, and says that neither he as head 
of the Church nor the bishops of Malta had entered upon a political 
fight, but had solely sought to assert the rights of the Catholic popu- 
lation for Catholic life and activity. 

After the allocution, the Supreme Pontiff announced the creation 
of the following Cardinals: Their Eminences Sebastian Leme da 
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Silvera Cintra, Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro; Francis Marchetti- 
Servaggiani, Titular Archbishop and Secretary of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propaganda; Raphael Charles Rossi, Titular Arch- 
bishop and Adsessor of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation; 
Julius Seraphini, Titular Bishop and Secretary of the Sacred Cop- 
gregation of the Council; Achilles Liénart, Bishop of Lille, France 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 296). 


ERECTION OF THE NEw DI0cESE OF GRAVELBOURG, CANADA 


The territory of the Archdiocese of Regina has been divided and 
the new Diocese of Gravelbourg erected. The Rt. Rev. Roderic 
Villeneuve, of the Congregation of the Oblates of Mary, has been 
appointed bishop of this new diocese (Apostolic Constitution, Jan- 
uary 31, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 309). 


ERECTION OF THE NEw Di0cEsE OF TOWNSVILLE, AUSTRALIA 


The territory of the Diocese of Rockhampton, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, has been divided and the new Diocese of Townsville created, 
The Rt. Rev. Terence Bernard McGuire has been appointed bishop 


of the new diocese (Apostolic Constitution, February 12, 1930; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, 312). 


BEATIFICATION OF Two SERVANTS OF Gop. 


The foundress of the Congregation of the Sisters of St. Doro- 
thea, Paula Frassinetti, who died on June 11, 1882, was pronounced 
Blessed on June 8, 1930. 

Conrad of Parzham, Lay Brother of the Capuchin Order in Ba- 
varia, who was porter of the monastery for over forty years, and 
went to his heavenly reward April 21, 1894, has been pronounced 
Blessed on June 15, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis. XXII, 316-323). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been appointed Prothonotaries Apostolic: the 
Rt. Rev. Msgri. Hugh Lamb (Archdiocese of Philadelphia) and 
Philéas Fillion (Archdiocese of Quebec). 

The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Joseph Corrigan, John Bonner, Ber- 
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nard McKenna, William McNally, Eugene McGinnis, Leo Fink 
(Archdiocese of Philadelphia), Joseph B. Vornholt (Diocese of 
Concordia), and Duane Garrison Hunt (Diocese of Salt Lake). 

Mr. Albert M. Greenfield (Archdiocese of Philadelphia) has 
been made Knight Commander of the Order of Pope Pius; Mr. 
George Edward Panneton (Archdiocese of Ottawa) has been made 
Knight of the Order of Pope Pius. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Bomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of October 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Church the House of God 
By LamsBert NOLLE, O.S.B. 


“What think you of Christ; whose son is He?” (Matt, xxii. 42), 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Our Lord claimed to be the Son of David ang 
permitted the children and His disciples to proclaim Him as suck 


in the Temple—the very stones of the Temple would have pro. 
claimed Him such. 


. The Temple proclaiming itself as the house of God by the 
prophecies attached to it and its magnificence; Our Lord claimed 
it as His own property by His actions and His words. 


. Our churches proclaiming themselves as the property of God; 
the name “basilica”; the structure, material and ornaments of 
the church; its spiritual meaning as the dwelling place of the 
God-Man expressed by the ceremonies of its consecration 
especially by the alphabet and the anointings; the Introit, 
“Terribilis.” 

Conclusion. The church is the antechamber of heaven, bringing 
us nearer to and preparing us for heaven. Means for this pur- 
pose: frequent visits, also outside Holy Mass, in the spirit of 
reverence; saluting Our Lord when passing churches, even when 
seen only from a distance. 

In order to convince the leaders of the Jewish people that He 
was the promised Saviour, our Blessed Lord repeatedly referred 
them to the Old Testament prophecies, so that comparing them with 
His own life and descent they might be led to believe in Him, and 
by their example lead also the common people into the way of 
peace and salvation. One thing they could not deny, namely, that 
He was a son of David, and that His claim to be the Messiah could 
not be absolutely denied or ridiculed. But as for worldly and selfish 
reasons they did not want to recognize Him, they preferred to 
ignore the fact. More than that; when on Palm Sunday the children 
continued their shouts, “Hosannah to the Son of David,” into the 
very courts of the temple, they were filled with indignation and 
expected Our Lord to silence the youthful singers. And St. Luke 
adds that, when Christ was asked to stop His disciples from singing 
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His praises in the holy place, He said to His opponents: “I say 
to you that, if these hold their peace, the stones will cry out” (Matt., 
xxi. 9 sqq.; Luke, xix. 38 sqq.). Yes, to a believing and educated 
Jew every stone of the temple gave witness and spoke of the Messiah, 
the expected King and Saviour of Israel. 


THE TEMPLE PROCLAIMING ITSELF AS THE House or Gop 


When reading of the beauty and magnificence of Solomon’s 
Temple, we can understand the disappointment of the aged Jews 
returned from Babylon, when they saw the poor beginnings of the 
Second Temple as compared with the glory of the first. But the 
Prophet Malachias (iii. 1) and still more Aggeus (ii. 8 sqq.) con- 
soled them with the promise that the Second Temple would surpass 
the first in dignity, inasmuch as it would be visited by the “Desired 
of all nations.” This would explain to the faithful Jew why God 
had removed all the obstacles to its rebuilding, why it had been 
preserved through the wars and invasions by pagan nations, why 
Almighty God had permitted the proud Herod, the murderer of the 
Holy Innocents, to commence its decoration, restoration and enlarge- 
ment, so that before Our Lord’s crucifixion it was a marvellous 
construction, and seen from Mount Olivet in glorious daylight 
called forth from the lips of the Apostles the admiring exclamation 
(Mark, xiii. 1) : “Master, behold what manner of stones and what 
buildings are here.” The aged Simeon took it for granted that the 
Messiah, whose face he was to see, would come there; and holy Ann 
too hardly ever departed from the Temple which was to witness 
the coming of the Saviour (Luke, ii. 25 sqq.). Our Blessed Lord, 
by His own words and actions, claimed the Temple as His property. 
For as He and the Father are one (John, x. 30), His Father’s 
house is equally His. Therefore, when asked by His Mother 
when she found Him in the Temple, “Son, why hast Thou done so 
to us?’ He answered: “Did you not know that I must be about 
My Father’s business” (Luke, ii. 48, 49). For the same reason, 
when for the first time He cleared the court of the Temple of the 
buyers and sellers and money-changers, He did so on the ground 
that it was His Father’s, and therefore His property. Also at the 
end of His life, on Palm Sunday, He permitted and approved that 
the grand procession from Mount Olivet, which greeted Him as 
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the Son of David and the Blessed One coming in the name of 
the Lord, should wind its way to the Temple, and with an ever- 
increasing volume of sound should fill the sacred edifice with 
shouts of Hosannah. He thought it no detraction from the worship 
due in that place to His Heavenly Father that the crowds should 
now in that same place for the first time give public praise to God 
the Son. And to the jealous Jews who disapproved of this new 
kind of worship He said in effect: “These sacred buildings have for 
centuries drunk in the praises of the Messiah to come, so that, if 
they did not now reverberate the sounds of the multitude, they would 
on their own account reécho the words of the holy readings and the 
Psalms with which they are saturated; yes the very stones would 
acknowledge Me and greet Me with Hosannah as the Desired of the 
Nations, the long-expected Son of David, thus joyfully applauding 
My glory; just as in a few days the darkened sun, the quaking earth 
and the bursting rocks will mourn their murdered Lord and Master.” 


THE CHURCH PROCLAIMING ITSELF AS THE HousE or Gop 


Holy Church has always considered herself the heir of all that 
is good and supernatural in the Old Testament. When therefore, 
after the cessation of the early persecutions, she was able to erect 
permanent churches in public and to consecrate them, she accepted 
the principles that were laid down by God Himself for the arrange- 
ments of the Temple destined for the worship of God’s infinite 
majesty. The Christian churches were to be of such a character 
that they could be distinguished from other buildings, so that, as 
it were, the very stones of them should proclaim: “I am the property 
of the great Heavenly King, exclusively destined for His worship.” 
History tells us that the Emperor Constantine, after he had given 
peace to the Church, erected in his own palace a church in the 
place where is now the principal church of Rome, St. John Lateran. 
As it was within the Imperial buildings, it was called a basilica. 
By that word we now mean a special style of church-building, or 
otherwise a church with special privileges granted by the Pope. 
But the original meaning was a “royal building,” and this name 
was therefore aptly used for a church—the House of the King 
of heaven and earth. But not only was the name to proclaim it 
as God’s property: its whole appearance was to mark it out from 
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private or profane buildings. The style and construction of the 
church is to be striking, directing our thoughts away from this 
world and up to heaven; this effect is produced by those parts which 
are directed upwards, especially the towers and spires. The material, 
too, is to show our reverence to God, for whose service nothing 
on earth is too precious or even sufficiently worthy. We still admire 
in medieval cathedrals and parish churches the careful workmanship 
bestowed on every stone and beam; they prove beyond doubt the 
reverential love of the artisans, who often were real artists in their 
craft. The ornaments also speak eloquently of the purpose for 
which the edifice is constructed; for they bring before us scenes 
from sacred history, or representations of Saints, or symbols illus- 
trating visibly the invisible truths of God’s revelation. Thus, as 
in the Temple of old, the very stones cry out “Hosannah,” and 
proclaim the church as the House of God. 


SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CHURCH 


But as the spiritual vision of the patriarchs and prophets of the 
Old Testament went beyond the visible beauty and the structure, 
and in the Temple looked for the manifestation of God’s super- 
natural glory, so the mind of the well-instructed Catholic turns to 
the spiritual significance of the Church. He sees in it the place 
which is visited by our Blessed Lord, not rarely as the Temple 
of Jerusalem, but daily—not only during the term of 33 years, 
but permanently. It is the place where the God-made-Man dwells, 
not in the most distant and secreted part, accessible to the High 
Priest only once a year, but on the altar, where under the 
veil of bread He assures us of His nearness, and offers Himself 
as the daily bread of our souls. As the church is to be His dwelling- 
place in a more perfect sense than the Temple of old, His first 
entrance into it to take possession is marked with special ceremonies. 
When consecrating it, the bishop writes across the pavement in 
strips of ashes the letters of the Latin and Greek alphabets, thus 
dedicating the whole space to Him, who is “Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and end of all” (Apoc., i. 8). The anointing of the 
entrance and of the crosses on the walls is the putting on them 
of the seal of Christ, the Anointed and the Crucified. But the fullest 
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ceremonial is reserved for the altar, because it is to be the throne 
and mercy-seat of our Blessed Lord. It is washed and anointed 
repeatedly, especially in the places where five crosses are carved 
into the stone on the top. It is incensed and afterwards decorated 
with pure linen and hangings and other ornaments. All the actions 
of the bishop, all the prayers and ceremonies prescribed, are meant 
to impress us with the one idea: “Today the great High-Priest 
and heavenly King takes possession of this temple and claims it 
henceforth as His own property.” No wonder that holy Church 
begins the Solemn Mass, which is chanted immediately after the 
consecration, with the words uttered by Jacob when in his dream 
he had beheld Angels descending and ascending: “Terrible is this 
place: it is the house of God and the gate of heaven; and it shall 
be called the court of God” (Gen., xxviii. 7). 


THe ANTECHAMBER TO HEAVEN 


Yes, the church is the court of God, the antechamber of heaven; 
for it not only reminds us of the heavenly temple, but it brings us 
as near to God as is possible in this vale of tears. For in God’s 
earthly house there are stored up for us all the treasures of sal- 
vation which are meant and calculated to prepare us for our 
entrance into the heavenly City of Jerusalem, the eternal dwelling 
place of God’s majesty. And what are we to do in order that 
we may obtain the whole benefit of Our Lord’s nearness? The first 
means would be to show our appreciation of His condescension in 
dwelling amongst us by frequently paying Him our respects at 
Holy Mass, during religious services, and by private visits. This 
we must do in the spirit of deep reverence; for this place is more 
holy than the ground before the burning bush which Moses saw 
(Exod., iii. 5). The Holy Sacrifice, the Sacraments and our prayers 
will then fortify us in our daily struggles for the maintenance and 
progress of the Kingdom of God within us. Also, when we see 
a church even from a distance, it will be an act of homage pleasing 
to Our Lord and profitable to us to salute Our Lord with a fervent 
“Hosannah,” expressing our homage and our hope that, when the 
day of our departure from this noisy and distracting world arrives, 
we may be priviledged to join in the “Hosannah” of the heavenly 
choirs for ever and ever. Amen. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Who Can Forgive Sins But God Only? 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. Victor Day, V.G. 







“He blasphemeth” (Matt. ix. 3). “Who can forgive sins but God only?” 
(Mark, ii. 7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Scribes of our day exclaim: “Who can forgive sins but 
God only?” 
II. We shall prove from Scripture and tradition that Christ gave 
the priests of the Church the power to forgive sins: 

(A) Scripture shows that Christ claimed the power to forgwe 
sins, exercised it, and proved He had it. (a) He delegated 
that power to the Apostles. (b) The Apostles transmitted this 
power to their successors in office, the bishops and priests 
of the Church. The priest forgives sins in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

(B) Tradition proves the existence of confession; Didache, 
Oriental Sects, St. Augustine. 

III. Let us thank God for the institution of Confession and make 
frequent use of it. 


























When Christ said to the man sick of the palsy, “Be of good 
heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee,” some of the Scribes said 
within themselves: “He blasphemeth” (Matt., ix. 3). “Who can 
forgive sins but God only?” (Mark, ii. 7). This cry has persisted 
through the centuries. When the Church proclaims that her priests 
have the power to forgive sins, the Scribes of our day exclaim: 
“Who can forgive sins but God only?” We shall meet this objection 
by showing from Scripture and tradition that Christ gave to the 
priests of His Church the power to forgive sins. 












Curist, AS Gop, Hap Power To ForciIve SINs 


Christ, being God, had power to forgive sins. In today’s Gospel 
He distinctly claimed the power when He said to the Scribes: 
“That you may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins. . . .” He did more, He exercised the power 
to forgive sins when He said to the man sick of the palsy: “Be 
of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” Knowing that 
the Scribes present, in their hearts, denied His power to forgive 
sins, He worked a miracle in their very presence for the express 
purpose of proving that He had the power to forgive sins. He did 
this by giving the man sick of the palsy the power to arise, take 
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up his bed, and go into his house. Nor is the fact mentioned jn 
today’s Gospel the only instance in which Christ forgave sins. When. 
He was at meat in the house of Simon the Pharisee, He said toa 
woman that was in the city, a sinner: “Thy sins are forgiven thee” 
(Luke, vii. 48). 


He Coutp Atso DELEGATE TuHIs POWER TO OTHERS 


If Christ, the Son of God, had of Himself the power to forgive 
sins, He had also the power to delegate others to forgive sins 
in His name, just as a creditor may empower a friend to cancel 
a debt in his name. That Christ did give His Apostles the power 
to forgive sins is clearly expressed in Scripture. On the evening 
of Resurrection Day, “when it was late that same day, the first day 
of the week, and the doors were shut, where the disciples were 
gathered together for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in 
the midst, and said to them: ‘Peace be to you.” And when He had 
said this, He showed them His hands and His side. The disciples 
therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord. He said therefore 
to them again: ‘Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent Me, 
I also send you.’ When He had said this, He breathed on them: 
and He said to them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them: and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained’ ” (John, xx.19-23). 


DELEGATION TO THE APOSTLES 


To prepare the minds of the Apostles for the reception of this 
superhuman power of forgiving sins and of retaining sins, Our 
Lord in the summer preceding His death had promised Peter the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven with the power to bind and to 
loose: “Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall 
be loosed also in heaven” (Matt., xvi. 19). Again in the follow- 
ing February, Christ had said to all the Apostles: “Amen, I say to 
you, whatsoever you shall bind on earth, shall be bound also in 
heaven; and whatsoever you shall loose on earth, shall be loosed 
also in heaven” (Matt., xviii. 18). In today’s Gospel, Christ went 
a step further. He was more explicit. He specified the power to 
forgive and to retain sins. 
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As an immediate preparation for the reception of this power, 
Christ made the Apostles realize that He had all power. He proved 
it by showing them His pierced hands and side, thereby giving 
evidence of His Resurrection and divine power. Then He declared 
in express words that He was about to communicate His own 
power to them, saying: “As the Father hath sent Me, I also send 
you.” Thereupon He breathed upon them, saying: “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.” By these words Christ signified that He was to 
bestow upon them a divine power. Finally, He declared expressly 
in what that divine power consisted, by adding: “Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER TO SUCCESSORS OF THE APOSTLES 


Referring to these sacred words, the Gicumenical Council of 
Trent says: “By which action so signal, and words so clear, the 
consent of all the Fathers has ever understood that the power of 
forgiving and retaining sins was communicated to the Apostles 
and their lawful successors for the reconciling of the faithful who 
have fallen after Baptism” (Sess. XIV, cap. 1). 

The power to forgive and retain sins was given to the Apostles, 
not for their own benefit, but for the spiritual welfare of sinners. 
Hence, this power was not to die and be buried with the Apostles; 
it was to last as long as there would be people to fall into sin— 
to the end of the world. The Apostles transmitted this power to 
their successors in office, the bishops and priests of the Church. On 
ordination day the Bishop, a lawful successor of the Apostles, says 
to the priest: “Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them; whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” Therefore, when a priest forgives sins in the Sacrament 
of Penance, he uses, not a usurped power, but a divine power that 
comes’ down to Him from Christ. 

“Who can forgive sins but God only?” God alone of His own 
power can forgive sins. But, when the priest forgives sins, he 
does not act in his own name. When he absolves the sinner, he 
says: “I forgive thee thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” This means: “I forgive thee 
thy sins in the name of God the Father who is offended by sin; 
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in the name of the Son who died for forgiveness of sins; in the 
name of the Holy Ghost whose power was given me on ordination 
day.” 

TESTIMONY OF TRADITION 


What is clear from Holy Writ is no less evident in Tradition, 
The Didache or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (a summary of 
the teachings of Our Lord as preached by the Apostles), written 
about the close of the first century, refers to the confession and 
absolution of sins when it says: “On the Lord’s Day, coming 
together, break bread and give thanks, after you have confessed 
your sins in order that your sacrifice may be clean.” 

The Oriental Sects of the Arians, Nestorians, Euthychians, who 
separated from the Catholic Church twelve hundred or more years 
ago, practise private or auricular confession. Now, it is an historical 
fact that these Christian bodies did not introduce confession after 
leaving the Catholic Church. So they must have taken it with them 
when they left the Catholic Church. The same may be said of the 
Greek Orthodox Christians, one hundred and twenty-one millions in 
number. All this goes to prove that confession was in existence 
in the Church in the earliest Christian ages—at the time of the 
Apostles—and therefore comes down to us from Christ. 

In spite of this undeniable evidence both from Scripture and 
tradition, some persist in saying: “Who can forgive sins but God 
only?” To such we answer with St. Augustine: “Let no one say 
that he secretly does penance before God; that God, who forgives 
him, knows what passes in his heart. If so, then without reason 
has it been said: ‘Whatsoever you shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in Heaven’; without reason have the keys been given to the 
Church. Thus, we would frustrate the Gospel—frustrate the words 
of Christ” (Sermo cccxcit). 

Instead of finding fault with God’s institution of the Sacrament 
of Penance, let us thank God for instituting this tribunal of mercy; 
let us make frequent use of it to obtain forgiveness of our sins, to 
strengthen us in our resolutions not to sin again, and to increase 
our powers of resistance to sin. Amen. 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Christ’s Threefold Union with Mankind 






By FERDINAND Heckmann, O.F.M. 





“The kingdom of heaven is like to a king who made a marriage for his son” 
(Matt., xxii. 2). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: God invites all mankind to union with Him in 
Christ Jesus. 
I. Christ’s union with mankind in the Incarnation. 
II. Christ’s union with mankind on the Cross. 
III. Christ’s union with mankind in glory. 
Conclusion 















In the parable of today’s Gospel, our Divine Saviour proposes 
to the Scribes and Pharisees and then likewise to all of us the duty 
of accepting the invitation to the heavenly marriage feast. He 
cannot leave this acceptance to the choice of the individual; else He 
would not have had to descend from heaven to extend this invita- 
tion. But since He has come into this world to reveal the divine 
truths to us, it is our duty to believe in Him and to submit our- 
selves to His holy law. Because the whole Jewish nation was invited 
by our Divine Saviour to the royal marriage feast, He concludes 
the parable with the earnest words: “Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” The whole Jewish nation had been invited by the Divine 
Master, but, perverted by the Scribes and Pharisees, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the nation refused to follow Him. Only a few were 
chosen. For this reason the king sent his servants to the byways 
and hedges that his house might be filled. But one of the guests 
did not even take the trouble to put on the wedding-garment that 
had been given to him. For this reason he was bound hand and 
foot and cast into exterior darkness, where there will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

With what tenderness does not our Divine Saviour describe the 
endeavors of the king to save his people! But his efforts fail on 
account of the obstinacy and hardheartedness of those who are called. 
The king is God himself. He makes use of every possible means 
to lead men to the knowledge of the truth. But not all accept it. 






















Curist’s UNION WitH HUMANITY IN THE INCARNATION 


The kingdom of heaven is the Church founded by the Son of the 
King. With her He celebrates a marriage feast, first of all, in the 
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Incarnation. In the Incarnation He united His divine nature with 
the human in a divine-human personality for the salvation of the 
world. The marriage-bed was the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
In its deep obscurity took place the most intimate union of the 
Divine Word with human nature. Man was ennobled by this 
union of the divine with the human nature. “Thou hast made him 
a little less than the angels; Thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honor” (Ps. viii. 6). What the serpent had said to Eve has been 
fulfilled : “You shall be as gods.” Mankind has always longed for 
a union with God. In the Incarnation this has become a wonderful 
reality. The Son of the Almighty descends to the dust of this 
earth. In order to redeem His servants, the Son of God becomes 
man. He wanted to elevate us from the state of our lowliness, to 
make us conformable to His divine nature. 

A longing for the things that are above also pervades our 
materialistic age. Its leaders endeavor to replace Christianity by 
theosophism and spiritism. Because they cannot teach any clear 
doctrine, they clothe themselves in a garment of learnedness. 


Curist’s Union With HUMANITY ON THE Cross 


The second marriage-bed of Christ is the Holy Cross. On it 
He purchased the Church, His spouse, by His precious Blood. 
“Christ also loved the Church,” says the Apostle, “and delivered 
Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the 
laver of water in the word of life; that He might present it to 
Himself a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, nor any 
such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish” (Eph., 
v. 25-27). On the Cross Christ entered into a mysterious union 
with His Church. She came forth out of His opened sacred side 
like Eve out of the side of Adam. On the Cross Christ redeemed 
mankind and united the redeemed to Himself. He is the vine which 
pours through all the branches the sap of His Precious Blood. 
It was the desire of the Redeemer, who has done so much for 
mankind, that all men should become members of His Church and 
thus partake of His marriage feast. For this purpose He sent 
His apostles into the whole world to invite all men. But they suf- 
fered the fate which the Master describes in today’s Gospel: many 
were taken prisoner by materially minded men and put to a cruel 
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death. In order to unite men still more closely to Himself and to 
see them daily at His feet in the royal feast of Holy Communion, 
He renews daily the bloody Sacrifice of the Cross in an unbloody 
manner upon thousands of our altars for the salvation of souls. 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
Myself,” He Himself declared (John, xii. 32). He draws to Him- 
self many through the holy Sacraments, through His grace, and 
through the loving dispositions of His providence. 


Curist’s UNION WiTH MAN IN THE Hoty EUCHARIST 


What Christ has merited for all mankind on the Cross, He com- 
municates to each individual soul through the holy Sacraments. In 
Baptism He takes away original sin and opens to the soul of the 
child the gates of the Church. In the Sacrament of Penance He 
takes away personal sins, and thus removes the greatest obstacle 
toa union with Him. In Holy Communion the heavenly bridegroom 
unites Himself with the soul of the just. After reception of this 
Heavenly Bread we can say with the Apostle: “And I live, now 
not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 20). Thus, He celebrates 
with the soul not only a supper but a marriage feast. He unites 
Himself with the soul in an incomprehensible manner. Softly but 
audibly He knocks at the door of many a human heart with the 
request: “Son, daughter, give Me thy heart.” And in the spring 
of life sons and daughters of all classes of society espouse themselves 
to the Heavenly Bridegroom. Their heart was not defiled, or they 
have washed it in the Blood of the Lamb. Henceforth they will 
lead lives of angels in union with Him, and to the poor, the ignorant, 
the erring, and sinners they will become guides to a life of grace. 
Holy Church symbolizes this thought at the religious investment in 
having the candidates enter the Church dressed in bridal robes. 
Afterwards many religious women receive a ring ever to remind 
them that they are espoused to the Heavenly Bridegroom, to whom 
belongs their undefiled youth and to whom they must devote their 
whole future life. 


Curist’s Union WitTH MAN IN HEAVEN 


Christ, the Eternal Son of God, celebrates the third union with 
the soul of the just in heaven. If in all the trials and difficulties 
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of life man has remained faithful to Jesus Christ, He immerses 
him in heaven in the boundless ocean of divine love and of inex- 
pressible happiness. “Eye hath not seen,” says the Apostle, “nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them that love Him” (I Cor., ii. 9g), 
In heaven Christ imposes upon the soul the diadem of a spouse 
of God. Thus prays the Church on the feast of holy virgins. She 
puts into the mouth of the Saviour the words: “Come, my spouse, 
receive the crown I have prepared for you.” The preservation of 
virginal purity is something so great and extraordinary that the 
modern world often denies its possibility. It demands perpetual 
watchfulness, earnest self-denial, and a constant walking in the fear 
of the Lord to lead such a heavenly life upon this earth. As a 
reward virgins will sing in heaven a canticle which they only can 
sing. They form the royal retinue of the Lamb whom they follow 
whithersoever He goeth. O heaven of the pure, how beautiful 
art thou! How like to a resplendent, glowing mountain top! “Who 
shall ascend into the mountain of the Lord, or who shall stand in 
His holy place?” asks the royal prophet; and he answers his own 
question as follows: “The innocent in hands and clean of heart” 
(Ps. xxiii. 3, 4). Thus, the soul is united with Christ in heaven 
after having possessed Him upon earth within herself through 
grace and worshipped Him in the tabernacle where He keeps court 
under the appearance of bread. Now she possesses Him forever 


in glory. 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Problem of Human Suffering 
By M. McGrartu, M.A. 


“He prayed Him to come down and heal his son, for he was at the point of 
death” (John, iv. 47). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Christ alone can give a satisfactory explanation of the problem 
of human suffering. 

II. Suffering is indeed the punishment of sin: but it may also be 

a channel of present graces and bring a great reward in 

heaven, provided it be borne with resignation to God’s Will. 
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Ill. As adopted children of God, we are conformed by suffering 
to the Natural Son of God, our Spiritual Head. The Saints 
value suffering for this reason especially. 

IV. Christ’s solution of the problem is given to us by His Church. 
It is the true and only satisfactory solution. We must 
bear our cross after Christ on earth, if we would share His 

glory hereafter. 


That Jesus Christ holds the secrets of life and of its problems 
follows from the fact that He is perfect God as well as perfect 
Man and Divine Wisdom Incarnate. We naturally, therefore, turn 
to Him for some explanation of that persistent and bewildering 
problem of human suffering. ‘Why is light given to him that is in 
misery and life to them that are in bitterness of soul?” (Job, iii. 20). 
Why should suffering exist at all, seeing that it runs counter to 
the fundamental craving of our nature for happiness—a craving 
implanted in us by the Author of Nature Himself? But Jesus 
Christ is not merely man’s Supreme Model for imitation: He is 
also the Just Judge who will one day call us to account for every 
responsible display of activity. Now, suffering is, on the whole, 
all-pervading and unavoidable; and our attitude towards it must 
color and determine for good or evil many of our thoughts, words 
and deeds. It is only to be expected, therefore, that Our Lord 
should have given us some directing principles and illuminating 
examples to guide us in a matter which is so fraught for us with 
consequences of eternal weal or woe. 


FrEE-THOUGHT ADMITS THE BENEFITS OF SUFFERING IN THE 
NATURAL ORDER 


Neither space allows nor necessity requires here any discussion of 
suffering in so far as it affects animals or very young children. 
Suffice it to say that the absence of self-consciousness in both estab- 
lishes a considerable degree of difference between their sufferings 
and those of rational and reflecting human beings. Nor need we 
delay to notice that free-thinkers agree with us fully upon the 
beneficial effects, betimes, of suffering in the natural order. Is not 
the whole system of Materialistic Evolution based on the principle 
that suffering produces effort and leads to success? The system is 
false, but the basic principle is true. And even in the natural moral 
order we see this principle largely hold good; for suffering teaches 
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self-knowledge, strengthens will-power, ennobles the soul, purifies 
the affections, and gives an incentive to such necessary social yir- 
tues as sympathy and natural charity. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS ON SUFFERING—THE CHRISTIAN 
VIEW AND Wuy 


It adds to the poignancy of the problem that suffering, though 
an evil in itself and therefore not to be directly sought, is woven 
into the warp and woof of life. History, literature and human 
experience alike, all strike the solemn diapason of sorrow. The 
Inspired Book laments that “man, born of woman, is filled with 
many miseries” (Job, xiv. 1). The philosopher, Seneca, groans 
that “there is no day without its sorrow.” Still, touching all some- 
time and some all the time, suffering provokes different reactions in 
those whom it affects. Some shrink instinctively from it or submit 
with a passive listlessness, a stoical indifference, or a dull despair, 
The man of faith accepts it with patient resignation to God’s will. 
But the Saint positively welcomes it as a path of speedier and closer 
approach to his God. The consistent believer remembers that the 
Good Samaritan, who came to bind up the wounds of stripped 
and suffering humanity, eulogized the sufferer’s lot: “Blessed are 
they that mourn, for they shall be comforted’”’ (Matt., v. 5). In 
keeping with His words He chose the chalice of suffering, the 
pain and shame of the Cross to redeem our race. And today’s 
Gospel offers one instance from among many in which, through 
Our Lord’s compassionate generosity, a man’s suffering proved his 
greatest blessing, for it brought him the gift of faith: “And he 
himself believed and his whole house.” 


THE NATURAL CAUSES OF SUFFERING—THE RATIONALIST’S ERROR 


The causes of human suffering divide into two, physical and moral. 
There are, first, the physical laws of nature which, working to their 
appointed ends, bring about many catastrophes. Now, the free- 
thinker is unable to see that the operations of these laws are chal- 
lenged only by a wisdom which can judge a universe or a folly 
which cannot so judge. He calls God to account for the effects 
of these laws, and convicts himself of inconsistency. He cannot 
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accept miracles, because a miracle, being a palpable suspension of 
one or more of the laws of nature, proves the existence of a 
Master of nature and therefore of the supernatural. But the super- 
natural is the free-thinker’s bugbear. When at times, for high 
and weighty reasons, the Almighty suspends these laws (as at 
Lourdes), the rationalist shrugs his shoulders in cynical super- 
ciliousness. Of course, God could suspend the operation of these 
laws at any and every moment; but this would be a needless multi- 
plication of miracles. But when these laws produce their natural 
effects and interfere with the free-thinker’s comfort, he cries out 
in protest against the consequent suffering, thus claiming that the 
laws which rule our and unnumbered worlds should be suspended 
to suit his convenience. This is a claim on a huge scale for the 
miraculous made by the very man who disbelieves in miracles and 
whose studied contempt of God renders him utterly unworthy of 
God’s least kindness. Apart from this inconsistency, he apparently 
forgets also that many of these calamities might have been staved 
off by ordinary foresight and prudence. And, protesting thus 
against them, he taxes God with what is really man’s fault. In this 
the free-thinker is unjust. In any case it follows that God either 
wills or allows the consequences of these natural laws. But this is 
tantamount to saying that God has imposed on man a law of suf- 
fering. And this is precisely the truth, for “‘man’s flesh, while he 
shall live, shall have pain and his soul shall mourn over him” 
(Job, xiv. 22). 


THE RATIONALIST AND THE MorRAL CAUSES OF SUFFERING 


In man’s own evil actions we find the second cause of suffering; 
for what is “man’s cruelty to man’”—robbery, murder, etc.—but 
man’s deliberate act! And again the free-thinker displays his incon- 
sistency. He protests against the fact of such suffering being 
allowed, that is, against the use or rather mis-use of human liberty ; 
for liberty, as we know it on this earth, carries with it the power 
of doing right or wrong. But, on the other hand, the free-thinker 
is the self-appointed champion of liberty. “Hands off liberty,” is 
his slogan in his warfare against God and God’s Church, as at 


present in Bolshevik Russia. The champion of liberty demands 
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the suppression of liberty. What flagrant self-contradiction! And 
how true it is that the man who denies God ends by denying his 
own reason! But, alas, the fact remains that men misuse their 
liberty and must pay the penalty. And herein we find the law 
of suffering laid down by an offended God. “By one man gin 
entered into the world and by sin death” (Rom., iv. 12). “For aff 
have sinned, and do need the glory of God” (ibid., iii, 23). Thus, 
faith teaches that suffering is the punishment of sin. And well 
may God say as in Ezechiel, xviii. 32: “Hear, therefore, O House 
of Israel. Are not My ways right, and are not your ways 
perverse? ” Human liberalism is defective. It confuses good and 
evil, granting equal rights to both. But God is truly and magnifi- 
cently liberal. He respects the human liberty which He has created, 
letting the grain and cockle grow unto the harvest, not willing but 
tolerating with infinite patience the evil actions of men for the 
sinner’s sake, whose conversion He awaits unweariedly. “For | 
desire not the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord God: return 
ye and live” (Ezech., xviii. 32). 





SUFFERING Not A MERE PUNISHMENT But OFTEN A BLESSING 


“My Brethren, count it all joy when you fall into divers tempta- 
tions,” that is, afflictions (James, i. 2). It is not the last word 
on suffering to say that it is the punishment of sin. Only in hell 
has suffering this dreadful character. He who tempers the blast to 
the shorn lamb can and does turn what were otherwise an unrelieved 
evil into a positive source of good, for He deigns to accept suffering 
as an atonement for sin. “He woundeth and He cureth: He striketh 
and His hand doth heal” (Job, vi. 18). All earthly suffering is 
expiatory in its nature, and, in addition, is designed by God to recall 
man from the ways of sin to the path of rectitude and real happiness. 
Accepted with resignation, it shows us the evil of sin and detaches 
us from the world; “for gold and silver are tried in the fire, but 
acceptable men in the furnace of humiliation” (Ecclus., ii. 5). Fur- 
thermore, in God’s design suffering becomes the channel of number- 
less and wonderful graces. St. Patrick’s enslavement and the disable- 
ment in battle of Ignatius of Loyola brought them both the halo of 
sanctity and the confessor’s reward. So too, had not his son’s 
impending death driven the ruler of today’s Gospel to Christ for 
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succor, he might never have troubled himself to make the Saviour’s 
acquaintance, and thus have missed that most precious grace which 
is the basic foundation of eternal happiness—the grace of faith in 
our Divine Lord. Yes, in truth, “whatever shall befall the just man, 
it shall not make him sad” (Prov., xii. 21). “For our present trib- 
ulation, which is momentary and light, worketh for us above measure 
an eternal weight of glory” (II Cor., iv. 17). The just, “affticted 
in few things, in many shall be well rewarded: because God hath 
tried them, and found them worthy of Himself” (Wis., iii. 5). 


THE CHuRCH’s EXPLANATION OF SUFFERING 


To the unbeliever the inequalities and asperities, the disappoint- 
ments and tragic failures, of life must appear an insolvable problem. 
Religion alone—and the Catholic Religion at that—can solve the 
problem satisfactorily. Suppose a child in its pre-natal state were 
granted a spell of consciousness, but not enlightened concerning its 
subsequent stage of existence apart from its mother, would it not 
be puzzled beyond measure to find itself in possession of organs 
of sense and life which apparently served no purpose? Would it 
not chafe in its cribbed, confined existence? Again, what can a 
schoolboy make of the lines and symbols of an intricate geometrical 
problem without a competent and patient teacher to explain them? 
So is it with life and its sufferings. Unless viewed from the stand- 
point of a future existence and explained by the authorized and 
infallible Teacher of mankind, they baffle reason and prove a hideous 
nightmare. The plague of suicide, spreading rapidly today where 
that Teacher’s voice is not heard, is ample proof of this. Now 
this Church, founded by Incarnate Truth and ever guided by the 
abiding Holy Spirit, the “Light of Hearts,” tells us definitely that 
our life is merely a period of preparation for eternity, and that our 
sufferings, if patiently borne for God’s sake, must inevitably bring 
an eveflasting reward. 


Man Spins His Future Here Betow 


The fact is that each one works at a loom in the mill of time, 
weaving into life’s texture a particular design. The shuttle is 
ever going in the heart, but it is the will which throws it to and 
fro. The woof is ever growing, woven of our conscious and delib- 
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erate reactions to God’s Will as revealed to us in His command. 
ments and in the vicissitudes and trials we meet. The pattern jp 
God’s mind, and according to which He would have us work, jg 
displayed in the mortal career of our Blessed Lord. His food was 
His Father’s will. His solemn adjuration to each is also: “If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, let him take up 
his cross, and follow Me” (Matt., xvi. 24). Every man’s life js 
halting and disappointing in so far as it falls short of that pattern, 
And where no attempt is made to reproduce it, life is an utter failure. 


CONSTANT REFERENCE TO THIS PATTERN REQUIRED 


The Apostle’s words are worthy of note: “Think diligently upon 
Him that endured such opposition from sinners that you be not 
wearied and fainting in your minds” (Heb., xii. 2). We must 
constantly bring our work to the test of the pattern displayed in 
Christ’s life. This is the goal of which we must not fall short. Its 
reproduction must be our aim. Christ is not a mere memory, a 
marble image. He is a vital, creative Personality whose life and 
teaching reveal God’s design in human existence, and whose suffer- 
ings also should be our model as they are our present strength and 
guarantee of future happiness. And, toiling with Him and for 
His sake, we shall not labor in vain. For, when death turns the 
web, we shall stand surprised at our handiwork and receive God’s 
commendation : “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” Apart 
from this approval what really matters in time or in eternity? This 
is the aim which we should ever have in view—to do God’s will 
on earth, to rest with Him in heaven. 





Book Reviews 


THE ROMAN QUESTION 


Like innumerable other Catholics, Thomas Ewing Moore was thrilled 
by the news of the Lateran Treaties. But, having seen years of dip- 
lomatic service and having access to sources of information beyond 
the reach of every man, he resolved to honor the event by writing a 
book designed to be both a history of the Roman Question and an 
account of the great drama played since 1870.1 The story opens with 
a description of the reigning Holy Father’s election and of the forces 
which had bequeathed the “Italian Situation.” There follows a chron- 
icle of this situation, the most interesting and significant part of which 
is a digest of remarks anent the Vatican made by British statesmen 
during the period between 1796 and 1870. This section of the book is, 
however, far from complete and rather superficial. Liberalism on the 
Continent was not, as the author asserts, radically different from 
Liberalism in England; but in the first case the anti-clerical strain 
envisaged the Catholic Church, while in the second it affected the 
Church of England. Again, it is not possible to write a satisfactory 
history of the period without taking into account Rosmini and the 
friendship entertained for him by Pope Pius IX. 

Two central chapters discuss the Treaty of Conciliation and outline 
the Holy Father’s “justification” of it. Beyond any question, this is 
one of the most important and beneficent documents in modern history, 
and one does not know whether to admire more the Pope’s sagacity 
or his deep spiritual conviction which led him to endorse a “Fran- 
ciscan” solution of the knotty problem of the temporal power. I sadly 
fear, however, that Mr. Moore has been completely carried off his feet 
by Fascism. “The year 1922 witnessed,” he writes, “two events that 
were destined to be fruitful for the welfare of the Catholic Church 
and Italy—the election of Pius XI and the Fascist revolution.” One 
shivers a little at seeing these two things placed on an equal footing, 
and wonders if Mr. Moore would write in quite the same way now 
(his book was completed prior to the death of Cardinal Merry del 
Val). Real and potential conflicts between the Church and Fascismo 
have given meditative folk no little concern, and not a single Papal 
speech since the signing of the Treaties has been eulogistic of Mus- 
solini’s party or behavior. In all sober truth the edict putting the 
crucifix back in the classroom was not enough—for to the Fascists the 
symbol of Our Lord’s death was first of all a reminder of the “greatness 


1 Peter's City. By Thomas Ewing Moore (The Macmillan Company, New 
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of the Roman Empire.” How this can have escaped Mr. Moore's 
attention is a little hard to fathom. He quotes approvingly the whole 
of the Fascist Catechism, including the following declaration: “Foy 
Fascism the Latin and imperial traditions of Rome are represented also 
by Catholicism, which is a universal idea radiating from Rome” 
Charles Maurras in his most positivistic days never wrote anything 
more anti-Christian than this! 

The rest of “Peter’s City” presents a brief history of the Temporal 
Sovereignty, gives brief biographical sketches of recent Popes, and 
reprints essential documents. As a whole, the volume is excellently 
printed, bound and illustrated. One may conclude by saying that Mr, 
Moore has gathered considerable documentary information, some of 
it relatively new. His spirit is most commendable and his desire to 
serve the Church obvious. But one sincerely fears that as history his 
book is neither astute nor comprehensive enough to serve the purposes 
of students or apologists. As yet we have nothing wholly satisfactory 
in English. It is profoundly to be desired that somebody translate and 
publish the remarkable work of Pertinax, the French journalist, which 
is as deeply Catholic as it is wise and incisive. 

Grorce N. SHusTER. 


SPIRITUAL READING 


In “Meditations for Each Day of the Year,” from the Italian of a 
Father of the Society of Jesus (Adapted for Ecclesiastics, Religious, 
and Others. B. Herder Book Co.), the individual meditations are 
both very short and very good. They satisfy mind and heart, and almost 
force the reader to think upon what he reads, almost imperceptibly and 
unconsciously leading him to use both mind and will and so to do some 
real meditation. Their very brevity is a protection against too much 
reading and an inducement to elaborate by thinking the matter read. 
No meditation book by itself can supply the grace needed for praying, 
but it can stimulate mind and will and make them receptive for the 
graces which God is ever ready and yearning to give. 

Therefore, it seems to this reviewer that the book will prove a great 
help to those who are even a little schooled in the art of meditation. 
Ordinary, average, everyday sort of people could and would profit by 
such a book, even by merely reading every day the subject-matter out- 
lined for each day’s meditation. Some of them might gradually acquire 
the habit of thinking seriously over the matter read and of making 
some profitable reflections and resolutions, and so derive some practical 
fruit from it. Some too, with a little educational training given by 
some priest or obtained in some other way, might become adepts in 
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the art of meditation and so rise above their humdrum surroundings 
and their thoughtless religious routine. 

It is a pity that both the translation and the make-up of the book 
are open to criticism. The diction in spiritual books should be flawless 
rather than slovenly. By virtue of their material make-up these 
“meditations from the Italian” make no appeal. The format of the 
yolume is ideal, but everything else about it is unideal. The book is 
too bulky and heavy. It is stiffly bound and will not stay open without 
being held open. The print is too small and the pages look too crowded 
and are an irritation to the eye. Now, these are serious accusations 
against a book that is meant to be used every day of the year. This 
reviewer is all the more inclined to be severe in censuring the make-up 
of the book because he is charmed with the meditations themselves in 
spite of the defects enumerated. If he had his way in putting out 
really good religious books, he would make them as tempting to the 
eye and as attractive as possible. In this case he would divide the 
work into four smaller volumes and have them so well bound as to 
prove a delight to the touch and the eye; use the best type, not too 
large but heavy enough to prevent eye-strain; have generous spacing; 
use all the resources of the printer’s art without making the cost 
excessive. A good book should look good! Some absolutely worthless 
books make an appeal to eye and mind because of their artistic make-up. 

The Retreat movement is in full swing today. It is being advertised 
by divers agencies and is gaining ground steadily among the laity. 
Unfortunately, the true principles of the Ignatian Spiritual Exercises 
are not followed nor even understood by all who are giving Retreats. 
Many Retreats are merely more or less ineffective imitations of the 
real thing. Therefore, it is very desirable that all those who are 
making propaganda for the Retreat movement, and particularly those 
who are conducting Retreats, should be familiar with the method of 
St. Ignatius. It is this method to which Retreats owe their name and 
reputation. Ignorance of this method and failure to use it will harm 
the Retreat movement in the end. A great deal more is demanded and 
expected from a Retreat than from a Mission. 

Those who read “Ignatianische Wegweisung durch das Erdenleben,” 
by Walter Sierp, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co.)—“considerations and med- 
itations on the foundation points of the Exercises of St. Ignatius”— 
will become conscious of their irresistible spiritual force. Many priests, 
and certainly the majority of the people who are swept along by the 
current Retreat movement, never realize the building up and the reform- 
ing power of the Spiritual Exercises. In mass Retreats, as in mass 
education, the few capable of higher things and those hungry for them 
are kept down to the low level of the common mediocrity. This has 
been the experience, the regret, and the disappointment of the more 
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serious people who have not found in their Retreats what had been 
promised to them. 

Those who are in earnest about Retreats, especially those who are 
in some way actively connected with Retreats, are apostles of the 
movement, or who give Retreats, may profit much by reading these 
papers. Incidentally the conviction is likely to force itself upon them 
that an intense religious and spiritual life, such as priests need for 
effective work in their sphere, is impossible without serious and regular 
meditation. 

When one has reviewed a number of biographies, it is difficult to 
say something that one has not already said. It is so easy to fall into 
stereotyped forms and phrases and to repeat the same superlatives, 
Yet, the Providence of God, always wonderful, accommodates itself in 
its operations to the capacities and peculiarities of those who make 
the service of God the supreme business of their lives. In “Bonne 
Mére or Mother Chupin” (B. Herder Book Co.) we have the story 
of a woman who from youth to old age sacrificed her life and all her 
efforts to the reclamation and reformation of fallen women. God 
chooses weak men and often weak women to help Him in the work 
of His Redemption. In the course of this story the thoughtful reader 
must become convinced that there is a Providence that shapes our 
ends, “rough-hew them as we will,” if we follow its leading. The 
virtues of holy people like Mother Chupin are often mixed with de- 
fects that are redeemed by their personalities, but would be serious 
faults in others. Mother Chupin herself was very abrupt and straight- 
forward, and troubled herself little about human support, too little 
seemingly at times. If virtue and methods here would not suit our 
needs, her idealism and her trust in God must act as an inspiration 
and as a tonic for us. FATHER WA TER, O.S.B. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


In apostolic zeal the average Catholic layman is deplorably deficient. 
Rarely does it occur to his mind that he also must codperate in the 
conversion of his non-Catholic fellow-men. He thinks that it is enough 
for him to keep the faith and is little concerned about spreading it. 
This indifference towards the growth of the Kingdom of God is an 
attitude of mind that must be broken down. The task is far from 
being easy, since mental habits of long standing are not readily shed. 

At all events, it is possible to kindle the apostolic spirit in the younger 
generation. This can be done through our schools and colleges. We 
must begin early. Our college youth must be thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the early Apostles. They must go forth with the high 
fervor of the crusader. It is also essential that they be trained in 
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practical apostolic work. Many difficulties are to be overcome, one 
of which is the natural shyness of the boy that continually stands 
in his way. 

The Rev. S. Anselm Parker, O.S.B., has written an excellent pam- 
phiet on the cultivation of the missionary spirit in our college youth.* 
Few are the pages of the little pamphlet, but they teem with useful 
suggesions and practical hints. The pamphlet comes highly recom- 
mended by ecclesiastical authority and deserves the widest circula- 
tion. It will fan the spark of missionary fervor to beautiful flame 
and help to fit the young man for practical apostolic work. 

In apologetics styles change rapidly, for the eternal, unchanging 
truth must be proposed in ever-changing ways adapted to the pecu- 
liar mentality of the day. Still, there are certain apologetical works 
that never lose their value. To this category belongs the famous “Dis- 
course on Universal History” by Bossuet. This inimitable work 
possesses an imperishable freshness which makes it as readable at the 
present moment as when it was first penned. It is mentioned in this 
connection since it was composed for a layman and, therefore, will 
naturally appeal to the lay mind. 

Part of this remarkable work has recently been published in a 
new translation.? It is that section which deals with the history of 
religion and shows that God has never left the truth without a wit- 
ness. It is of special apologetical value in our days of religious con- 
fusion. The translator has done his work in a very creditable manner. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1 Catholic Evidence Work. An Introductory Address to Catholic Youth. By 
Rev. S. Anselm Parker, O.S.B., M.A. (The Catholic Records Press, Exeter, 
England, Second Edition). 

2The Continuity of Religion. From “Discourse on Universal History” by 
Bossuet. Translated by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor Day. With Preface by Dr. P 
Guilday (The Rt. Rev. Victor Day, V.G., Helena, Mont.). 


FOR THE BOOK RACK 


“Catholic Children of the Public Schools,” a pamphlet by Rev. Joseph 
Mereto (Sunday Visitor Press, 24 pp., 10c.), deals with the subject of 
the religious instruction of the more than two million Catholic children 
in the public schools of the United States. It is well printed and in- 
terestingly written. It pleads for greater interest in a very vital prob- 
lem. Father Mereto offers brief but useful suggestions for enlisting 
the children, securing the teachers, and organizing the course. He tells 
something of what is being done in the various parts of the country, 
and we note with pleasure that New York and Brooklyn, for instance, 
have been engaged with the problem for some years. But he tells us 
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also of a certain place—and doubtless others could be named—where 
one-third of the pupils of a Protestant Sunday School were Catholics. 

Our Catholic children in the public schools because of the influence 
wielded by them and upon them, both now and later, deserve our best 
efforts, and to give them that effort is not to minimize our own school 
system one iota. But what is being done for them? “Let them’ go 
to hell!” is the caption of a paper discussing this subject within recent 
date. Shocking as it is, it is hardly an exaggerated description of the 
attitude, deliberate or indeliberate, of some shepherds. Magnificent, 
superhuman, nay, supernatural efforts are indeed being made, and pro- 
portionate fruits gathered by the great majority of those responsible, 
But instances come to mind where, with an organization set up, both 
priests and Sisters failed to codperate with the public school teachers, 
The latter quit, disedified and disgusted. The attendance actually 
dropped to ten per cent. And occasionally we hear of a parish without 
a Sunday School or other device because there is a parochial school, 
and sometimes the latter is crowded to capacity. 

Religious instruction of the young will ever be a prime duty of 
the priest. It is the work of the Church in America today. And we 
all need to rouse our conscience on the matter. To neglect such chil- 
dren is to neglect the future welfare of the Church in America, is to 
build churches that will be only half filled. The whole subject is 
fraught with good and evil consequence. 

Father Mereto has done a good work. The subject of his pamphlet 
deserves to be discussed at every rectory dinner table, in every con- 
vent community room, at every cletical retreat and religious confer- 
ence and at every lay retreat. His pamphlet should be put in the hands 
of all those splendid Catholic public school teachers who engage in 
this work at considerable self-sacrifice. 

There is printed monthly in the Queen’s Work, the spirited and 
exceptionally able Sodality magazine, some directions for keeping the 
pamphlet rack attractive and for interesting our people in pamphlet 
reading. They are listed under the heading, The Book Rack. If eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, it would seem also to be the sine qua 
non of success in the important pamphlet field. 

We are glad to welcome from the Paulist Press of New York the 
three following five-cent pamphlets. The repudiation of his own 
Protestant orders by a recent and prominent New York convert to the 
Church makes timely Are Anglican Ministers Catholic Priests? by 
Rev. Francis Woodlock, S.J. It is a scholarly summary of a question 
that has been increasingly agitated this past generation. Those who 
wish to read of the war on religion in Russia and of the ultimate pros- 
pect will find the opinion of Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., in The Mad- 
men of Moscow, presented in his usual stimulating way. The latest 
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Nickel Book—and we are fond of them all—is The Home Problem 
written by Will W. Whalen. It is a breezy summation of some faults 
of youth, and concludes with a plea to parents to do their duty and 
save their children. 

An interesting batch of two-penny pamphlets has been received from 
the Catholic Truth Society, 72 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. Three 
of them deal with St. Augustine, who has become increasingly popular 
on the fifteenth centenary of his death just celebrated at the Eucharistic 
Congress at Carthage, the scene of his life. The Conversion of St. 
Augustine (C 260) is a reprint taken from Book VIII of his Con- 
fessions. The Contemplation of Christ (D 287) contains thirty-six 
short chapters written by the Saint so that he might have always with 
him “a short summary of the choicest sayings of the Holy Fathers 
concerning my God, that by the fire of the reading thereof, the love of 
Him might be kindled in me as oft as it waxed cold.” The scholarly 
and well-documented St. Augustine (H 188) is by Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J. The earnest priest and layman can do little better than 
acquaint himself with this great master whose influence on Christianity 
was more profound even than that of St. Thomas, and may be gauged 
by the fact that Protestants claim him, wrongly, as their own. His 
mental and moral struggles were akin in their difficulties to those of 
today. To know St. Augustine will help reproduce his virile and 
ardent Christianity. Returned a Hundredfold and a Christmas Novena 
(F 287), by Sister Mary Gonzalvo, O.P., are two short stories for 
those who like religious and moral truth presented through such a 
medium. Number Fourteen (F 288), by Edith Cowell, is a simple story 
with information about the interesting, little-known and dwindling com- 
munities of the Béguines of Belgium. A Popular Guide to Westminster 
Cathedral (H 190) holds a chart of the Cathedral and a plan of the 
places seen from its tower, as well as much interesting information on 
that dark-red brick pile which symbolizes the renascence of English 
Catholicism. The Catholic Needlework Guild (S 100), by C. Faudel- 
Phillips, will supply inspiration to the members of a parish sewing 
circle or of a sodality as they sew for the poor. The organization 
might well be duplicated in America, for our efforts in this matter are 
somewhat haphazard. The Life of the Blessed Virgin (B 295), by 
Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., tells the little that is known of the 
external life of Our Lady and should sell well to her clients. St. John 
the Baptist (B 294), by Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., should prove a 
popular treatment of an unusual and, despite the Advent Gospels, little 
known subject. St. Margaret Queen of Scotland (B 292), by Cecil 
Kerr, is a dip into medievalism and the fascinating story of Scotland’s 
eleventh-century patroness. The Prisoners of Framlingham (H 191), 
by John Booth, is an interesting account of the castle and of the lives 
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of the confessors and martyrs immured there during the English Ref 

ormation. Blessed John Plessington (B 296), by Mary G. Cardwe 

tells of that English priest martyred in 1679 as a victim of the au 
called Titus Oates Plot. All of the preceding historical sketches aps 
well documented, based on trustworthy sources, and reconstruct se ona! 
that throb again with life. St. Wenceslas (B 293), by Mgr. Jo ak 
Hanush of Prague and translated by A. Christitch, will be read fer 
cause the Saint is the patron of newly recognized Czechoslovakia g ¢ 
well as the inspirer of a famous Christmas carol. 1 


Faith Healing in the Gospels (R 93), by Rev. R. H. J. Stewart, 
is a thoroughly scholarly and lucid consideration of the modern denial | 
of miracles as well as an established conclusion that they can sil” 
happen. It is the sort of pamphlet we should be anxious to have the 
better informed read. e 


Mary and Her Glories (Do. 110), Illuminating Grace (D 286), and” 
Christ Upon The Waters (D 285) are pamphlet reproductions of three - 
of Cardinal Newman’s sermons to be found among those preached on 7 
Various Occasions and to Mixed Congregations. Every year, doubt © 
less, the number of Newman admirers increases, but there are still many 4 
able to appreciate him to whom he is only a name. Such persons will .. 
find these pamphlets invitations to read him in his completer works, ~ 
As all of Newman, they hold a message today to non-Catholics, to the 7 
faithful and to priests—for the beauty of his spirituality, for the keen 7 
penetration and depth, the unfaltering spirit and the charm that is ¥ 
Newman. 


The Sacrament of Baptism is a well-printed four-page cardboard 


folder of the English translation of the ceremonial of Baptism. Priests 7 
who have thought of reading in English or explaining the ritual t 4 
witnesses and to sponsors may accomplish the same purpose very effec- 7 
tively by putting this two-penny publication in the hands of their per 7% 
haps hitherto mystified auditory. : 

Mary Ward, Foundress of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, © 
1585-1645 (B 297), by Mother Mary Joseph, I.B.V.M., tells of a 7 
Yorkshire woman who novelly sought for nuns the jurisdiction of 7 
ordinaries and exemption from enclosure. Cardinal Bourne states in 7 
his preface, and the course of the pamphlet shows, “that the very. 7 
existence of the modern educational and charitable congregations ... 
was made possible . . . by Mary Ward” in England and on the Con- 
tinent. The reader is urged to pray for her beatification. 

Joun K. SHarp, 
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